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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Y far the most interesting event of the week is the 
publication of a Manifesto by the Czar, the full text 

of which is given in Friday’s papers. The Manifesto is in 
the form of a programme of reform, on which “our Ministers 
and the chief officials concerned in the matter” are com- 
manded to submit “their views as to the execution of our 
intentions.” It begins with a reminder of the solemn vow made 
by the Emperor when he ascended the throne to dedicate his 
life to his people, and then declares that he has “irrevocably 
decided to satisfy without delay the needs for which the State 
has become ripe.” ‘The first of these is religious tolerance. 
The Emperor has decided to strengthen and develop the 
principle of tolerance, and while recognising the Orthodox 
Church as the ruling Church, to grant to all his subjects of 
other religions, “and to all foreign confessions, freedom of creed 
and of worship according to their own rites.” He will also 
improve the position of the rural Orthodox clergy. A reform 
of the rural laws is likewise to be carried out in order to help 
both the peasantry and the local nobility. “In this work 
the fundamental principle of property in common is to be 
held inviolable, while, at the same time, means are to be found 
to facilitate for the peasant the severance of his connection 
Without: delay 
measures have to be taken for releasing the peasants from the 
burdensome liability to forced labour [South African papers, 
please copy], and a reform is to be effected by local represen- 
tatives in provincial government and district administration.” 











In a word, the Emperor pledges himself to tolerance, and to 
an improvement of the condition of the peasantry, both social 
and economic, and also to give help to the rural clergy and the 
rural nobility. It is impossible not to admire the Emperor’s 
efforts to do right, though we cannot but fear that the 
Atlantean weight of the great bureaucratic machine will 
render his reforms, especially as regards tolerance, of no avail. 
The old saying, indeed, may be altered to run that there is no 
sight in the world so pathetic as that of a well-meaning 
ruler struggling with obscurantism and officialism. The fact, 
however, that M. de Witte is with the Emperor is of good 
omen. He is a strong man and an able man, and he holds 
the purse-strings, and that is much in any State, and very 
much in Russia. 


The strike agitation in Holland hangs fire a little. The 
Bill for the repression of strikes is exceedingly drastic, com- 
binations to force employers to raise wages or to shorten 
hours being made punishable by imprisonment or heavy fines; 
but though it is introduced by the Ministry, and will, it is 

. believed, pass, there is some hesitation, and the Bill has been 





referred to a Committee. A brigade of soldier artificers who 
will be able to work the railways is meanwhile being formed, 
and all dangerous points occupied by troops. The workmen’s 
Associations have arranged that should the Bill pass, all 
workmen throughout the country shall go out on strike, and 
it is believed that orders to that effect will be generally 
obeyed. According to a Times correspondent, the German 
Emperor has forwarded remonstrances to the Hague pointing 
out the injury which, if the railways are stopped, will be done 
to German trade. This is a very serious menace, as it 
indicates an intention at Berlin to interfere; but the hope of a 
compromise has not yet been abandoned. The terms of com- 
promise, however, are not stated; nor, indeed, is it quite clear 
why the employers have pressed Government to take so strong 
a line just now. They have managed strikers very well 
hitherto, 


The Vatican has disapproved the conduct of the Bishop of 
Tréves. He has, therefore, ordered all priests in the city to 
read from their pulpits a declaration that his recent manifesto 
refusing absolution to the parents of girls sent to the unde- 
nominational high school “shall be regarded as not having 
been issued.” This is considered a victory for the Govern- 
ment; but there is a suspicion in Liberal circles that it has 
been purchased by some concessions made to Rome. This is 
denied by the Minister of Education, and it is more probable 
that the leaders of the Centre, who are laymen, have urged the 
Vatican not to injure the splendid position of that party in 
the Reichstag, as holders of the balance of power, by in- 
judicious provocations to the Protestant mind. The “ pre- 
occupation” of the Bishop of Tréves has always been 
education. ; 


M. Delcassé made a speech in the French Chamber on 
Wednesday, one part of which at least is of interest to 
Englishmen. He laid down with unusual definiteness the 
policy of France in Morocco. He regarded the independence 
of that State as essential to the integrity of Algeria. It was 
France and Algeria which held the front rank in Moroccan 
trade, and disturbances within the Empire always impeded 
progress in Algeria. Any attack upon that independence 
would, therefore, be considered “an aggression upon Algeria,” 
that is, in fact, upon France. This is very plain speaking, as 
is also the statement that in no case could interference with 
the freedom of the Straits of Gibraltar be endured; but there 
is nothing in it to arouse British susceptibilities. We too 
demand the freedom of the Straits, and reject all ideas of 
conquest in Morocco. If the neutrality of Tangier is secured 
our interests are satisfied. 


The Government and people of Denmark are apparently 
weary of their struggle with Germany, and the Emperor is 
shortly to pay a visit to Copenhagen, where he will be 
received with all honour as a friend. The quarter of a 
million of people in North Schleswig who speak Danish feel 
their position acutely, but they are gradually resigning 
themselves to the inevitable. This is a decided triumph for 
the Emperor, for although Denmark by herself is weak, she 
might in the event of war provide a valuable base for a 
French fleet. The gradual disappearance of the Scandinavian 
Powers from European politics is one of the most interesting 
facts in European history. They were important factors 
down even to the time of Napoleon, but they have not grown, 
and every other Power has. 


During the past ten days the advance of the Somali- 
land Expedition has begun, the troops leaving Bohotle on 
the 3rd of March. The strategy is very difficult to set forth 
without a map, but the British and the Abyssinians are 
gradually closing round the Mullah, who, it is said, must either 
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stand the chances of a battle or retreat into the waterless section 
of the desert. He has, it is reported, a force of five thousand 
men and a large supply of rifles, but the accuracy of these 
statements is very doubtful. Indeed, the worst omen for the 
expedition is the difficulty of obtaining information, which is 
only equalled by the difficulty of keeping the camels alive. 
The beasts with the advancing columns are reported to be 
dying rapidly, the scarcity of water trying them even more 
than the troops. : 


In the House of Commons on Monday the question of the 
education of military officers was raised by Colonel Long and 
Mr. Lee. Mr. Brodrick in reply sketched the new system under 
which officers are to enter and be trained for the Army. He will, 
to begin with, constitute an Advisory Board, which is to say 
the final word in regard to military examinations. Cadets at 
Sandhurst, as is now the case at Woolwich, are to remain there 
two years instead of one. Officers will also enter the Army 
through the Militia as at present, but a Militia candidate will 
be attached for six months to a Line battalion before he gets 
his commission ; and whether his commission is granted or not 
will depend upon the report, not only of the Militia Colonel, 
but of the Line Colonel. Mr. Brodrick’s proposals for in- 
creasing the number of University candidates, which strike us 
as sound and likely to be successful, are as follows. A young 
man at the University under twenty who desires to enter the 
Army will do six weeks’ training with a Regular unit before 
he has passed Moderations, or the examination at other Uni- 
versities equivalent to “ Mods.,” and another similar training 
after he has passed “Mods.” After he has finished these 
trainings, he will be given a temporary commission in 
the Army, and will return to Oxford, or whatever is his 
University, and proceed to take his degree. He must, how- 
ever, take an honour degree, and to this honour degree will 
be attached in every case an examination in military subjects. 
If he succeeds in taking honours, the candidate will at once 
be able to turn his temporary commission into a permanent 
commission and to enter the Army. But his commission will 
be dated two years back so as not to make the University 
officers, though older in years, junior in rank to the Sand- 
hurst and Militia officers. 


Later in the evening Colonel Lambton and Sir Gilbert 
Parker raised the question of the Volunteer Forces and the 
serious reduction in their number which has taken place. Sir 
Gilbert Parker advocated a change which has often been 
advocated in these columns,—viz., that the Volunteers should 
have a separate and appropriate organisation of their own. 
Sir Gilbert Parker did not contend that there should be two 
War Offices, as the writer in the Times suggested, but rather 
that there should be a separate Department in the War 
Office dealing with Volunteers, and also a_ separate 
organisation for the field. It seems to us that if for 
the Volunteers are substituted the Auxiliary Forces—i.e., 
the Volunteers, Militia, and Yeomanry—nothing could more 
make for efficiency than to group and organise them in an 
army corps system. Army corps are well suited to a force 
like the Volunteers, Militia, and Yeomanry, which are 
necessarily localised. 


Mr. Brodrick, who wound up the debate, stated very 
strongly his approval of the demand that the whole 
question of the Volunteers should be inquired into by a 
Royal Commission. Mr. Brodrick went on to insist that 
camps were an absolute necessity for the Volunteers. He 
added, however, that he was far from saying that it might 
not be necessary to make some payment in this respect; but 
if this were done, he pointed out that the character of the force 
would be completely altered, However, that was essentially 
a matter to be inquired into by a Royal Commission. For 
ourselves, we should have preferred to keep the Volunteers 
what they used to be, but if they are made to go into camp 
they ought to be paid, and paid liberally during the compul- 
sory days. But even then we would not drive out of the 
force the men who cannot attend camp. 








On Tuesday Mr. Brodrick made his statement on intro- 
ducing the Army Estimates. Though not convinced by it, we 
gladly admit that his speech was a spirited and able defence 
of the existing system, which, according to Mr. Brodrick, 








cannot be abandoned without national danger. On the ana 
lishment we had 207,000 men; the Army Reserve would be 
60,000 in a few weeks, and before four years had passed would 
grow to 100,000. Therefore, the troops we should have at our 
disposal would be 307,000 men. If an expeditionary force 
were needed, 120,000 men could go abroad. Adding to these 
the 51,000 employed in Colonial garrisons, there would then be 
171,000 men out of this country. From 20,000 to 22,000 sick 
and inefficient men must be deducted from the total. When 
these and other deductions had been made, there would be 
left 56,000. From this number would be supplied the drafts 
for the expeditionary force. Mr. Brodrick calculated, there. 
fore, on these figures, that only 36,000 Regular troops would 
remain in this country and be available for the Purpose of 
“stiffening” the Auxiliary Forces. Mr. Brodrick admitted 
however, that when the system of a three years’ enlistment 
had raised the Reserve to 100,000 men it might be possible to 
reconsider the number of Regular troops required to be kept 
at home. Mr. Brodrick defended the substitution of military 
men for civil clerks in the War Office, and defended, also, the 
Army Medical Department and the Remount Department, 
which latter, however, is to be modified and made more 
efficient. He also, we are glad to note, spoke strongly in 
favour of the Militia and of increasing that admirable force, 
We most heartily agree. We would not only increase the 
numbers of the Militia, but add besides to their efficiency in 
equipment and in officers. 


In the resumed debate on Wednesday Mr. Arthur Lee 
made some very effective criticisms of the existing system, 
and advocated great district depéts instead of the linked 
battalions. Mr. Brodrick intervened early, but he did not add 
to the arguments which he had used on the previous day, 
He was followed by Sir Edward Grey, who asked whether 
we could not in. fact get a more effective Army with fewer 
numbers, and suggested that we did not under the present 
system obtain the best value possible for the money 
expended. Mr. Balfour ended the debate on the Ministerial 
side, but he did not show the argumentative force he often 
displays, and it is difficult to believe that he is absolutely 
convinced that we have yet secured the system best suited 
to the needs of the Empire. In the end Mr. Guest’s amend. 
ment reducing the numbers proposed by twenty-seven 
thousand men, on which the debate took place, was lost by 
91 votes (245 to 154). Nearly thirty Unionists voted in the 
minority, while almost the whole Irish party abstained. The 
so-called Unionist “malcontents” are naturally elated at this 
reduction of the Government majority ; but we who want, not 
to bait Mr. Brodrick or to drive the Government out of office, 
but to see our military system reformed and placed on a securer 
basis, cannot feel that the business has been well managed. 
The attack on Mr. Brodrick has been far too personal, and 
so a good excuse has been given to many Members other. 
wise inclined to be critical of the state of the Army not to 
take the side of military reform. 


Later in the evening the case of Colonel Kinloch came 
under discussion on a Resolution proposed by Mr. Pirie in 
favour of allowing officers placed on half-pay to demand a 
Court-Martial. We have not space to enter into the details of 
this disagreeable case, but three things emerged with absolute 
clearness from the debate. The first is that Lord Roberts 
not only behaved throughout with perfect good faith, but 
acted in the best interests of the Army and the nation. The 
second is that the evidence shows that Colonel Kinloch did not 
contrive to manage his command in the way in which it should 
have been managed. We shall not use language stronger of 
a man whohas paid the penalty for his unsuccess, though much 
stronger language might legitimately be employed. The third 
is that the defenders and advocates of Colonel Kinloch used 
most unjustifiable expressions in placing the case before the 
public and the House. It was perhaps natural that they 
should have tried to make out that the forces of society and 
the influence of titled persons were ranged against them, for 
everybody tries to do that in the controversies of the present 
day; but there was no excuse for Mr. Pirie’s monstrous 
suggestion that Lord Roberts is in the hands of a clique, 
and that “ General Colvile should have had the opportunity 
of defending himself, but he was judged by a man who had 
pandered to feelings that ought not to influence an officer in 
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his position.” That Mr. Pirie under pressure withdrew and 
apologised for his false and dishonouring insinuations cannot 
atone for his action. But Lord Roberts need not concern 
himself with such malevolent nonsense, or with the ill-natured 
gossip of those who accuse him of being influenced by social 
considerations to act contrary to the welfare of the Army. 
His name will be reverenced by Englishmen when these petty 
assaults on his honour have sunk into the limbo of ignominy 
which is their proper place. It only remains to be said that 
Mr. Brodrick’s defence of the Commander-in-Chief was as 
convincing as it was powerful, and that the resolution was 
rejected by a majority of 128 (185 to 57). 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Lord Chancellor 
introduced his Bill against the taking or giving of corrupt 
and secret commissions. The Lord Chief Justice heartily 
concurred in the wisdom of passing the measure, and we sin- 
cerely trust that this year it may be added to the Staiute 
Book. Although we recognise the difficulty of enforcing such 
a measure, we think the time has come when some serious 
effort ought to be made to put down the system of secret 
commissions, which is unquestionably doing a great deal to 
demoralise business in this country, and to sap commercial 


honour. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, in answer to a question from Mr. Lee, made a statement 
which, we trust, points to the early introduction of a penny post- 
age between this country and the United States. It appears that 
the United States Postmaster-General has lately expressed his 
desire to introduce a peuny postage with this country, and 
that our Government some time ago, and before America 
moved, declared itself favourable to the scheme. We cannot, 
therefore, see any reason why the matter should not now be 
carried through. It is needless to point out the immense 
advantages that must follow on cheap postal communication 
between this country and America. Theoretically, a business 
man when he writes to the United States writes on such im- 
portant subjects that it is immaterial whether he spends 
twopence-halfpenny or a penny. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, penny postage would very greatly increase the volume of 
business between this country and America. 


On Wednesday Mr. Justice Buckley decided the application 
to prosecute Mr. Whitaker Wright in connection with the 
London and Globe Company. He directed the Official 
Receiver “to institute and conduct against Whitaker Wright 
a criminal prosecution ” for offences under certain sections of 
the Larceny Act and of the Companies Act, and to order 
the costs to be paid out of the assets of the Company as far 
as sums will be required in aid of the money subscribed by the 
persons supporting the application. The decision is, we think, 
to be welcomed, but it must not be supposed that it in any 
way, direct or indirect, conveys any censure on the Attorney- 
General for not instituting proceedings through the Public 
Prosecutor. The question decided by the Judge was a 
different one from that decided by the Attorney-General, as 
the Judge was careful to point out. The Attorney-General’s 
judgment may have been at fault, but the notion of his 
desiring to shelter any one by his action or inaction is so 
preposterously absurd as not to require contradiction. On 
Wednesday a warrant was applied for and granted, but was 
not executed, as Mr. Whitaker Wright is in Egypt. 


The Government has sustained a severe defeat in Wool- 
wich, hitherto supposed to be a safe Unionist seat. The 
borough has not, however, fallen to the Liberals. The Labour 
party has seated its candidate, Mr. W. Crooks, by the sur- 
prising majority of 3,229. The Times draws from the occur- 
rence the deduction that this party is about to make itself 
important in politics; but the result of the poll was more 
probably due to the great admiration felt by local workmen 
for the personality of Mr. Crooks, who, though educated at a 
workhouse school, has made himself a power in Woolwich. 
The principal items of his programme are better wages for 
workmen and shorter hours. 


The statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty ex- 
planatory of the Navy Estimates was issued on Tuesday. 
The Estimates for 1903-4 amount to £34,457,000, as opposed 
to £31,255,000 for the current year. The increase is due 


to the development in almost all branches. For example, 
the number of men and officers voted last year was 122,500, 
and for next year it will be 127,100. The amount proposed to 
be spent on new construction next year is £10,137,000, against 
£9,058,000 last year. It is proposed to begin building this year 
three battleships, four first-class armoured cruisers, three third- 
class cruisers, four scouts, fifteen destroyers, and tensubmarines. 
It will also be necessary to build a new Admiralty yacht, 
another shallow-draught river steamer for the China Station, 
and two vessels for Naval Reserve work. Among the items of 
interest contained in the statement we may mention the estab- 
lishment of a Naval Reserve in Newfoundland, the experiments 
with oil fuel, the decision as to water-tube boilers—which ig 
favourable as to the water-tube in the abstract, but unfavour- 
able to the Belleville type—and the disposition of the Fleet. It 
is announced that in future a Home Squadron will be formed 
quite independent of the Channel Squadron. On the whole, 
the statement is a satisfactory one, and will help to maintain 
the very favourable impression that Lord Selborne has already 
made on the public mind. 


The death of Mr. Shorthouse, which occurred last week, 
removes a remarkable figure from the world of letters. His 
environment and occupation were apparently most adverse to 
literary labours. He was born and bred in Birmingham, 
educated at a private school, and went early into business 
as a manufacturer of sulphuric acid. Yet he found time in 
his hours of leisure to saturate himself so completely in the 
literature of the past as to produce perhaps the most remarkable 
mystical romance of the seventeenth century that we possess. 
Mr. Shorthouse was already a middle-aged man when he 
awoke to find himself famous, for “John Inglesant” took 
him twenty years to write; and he never repeated his initial 
success, though his later works were all marked by the charm 
of style which characterised his masterpiece. It is at least 
arguable that the circumstances of his life were a blessing in 
disguise, inasmuch as they were unfavourable to rapid, and 
therefore unfinished, production. One often wishes for a 
Minister of Letters with full powers to forbid any novel to be 
published until the author is forty-five. 


A great deputation of Members of Parliament waited on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on Wednesday to urge the 
expediency of enforcing stricter discipline upon the clergy 
The Members were all of them moderates and opposed to 
Disestablishment, but they objected to Roman practices, and 
to “the emphasis laid on sacerdotalism.” The Archbishop 
in reply made a long and impressive speech, in which he 
asserted that illegal practices were slowly disappearing, and 
that the Bishops had never, except in two cases which he 
justified, vetoed the prosecution of those clergy who kept 
them up. He would leave the matter in their hands, confident 
that the few cases in which the law was defied would be met 
by “stern and drastic” action. The real difficulty did not 
arise so much with the clergy as with the laity, who were occa- 
sionally most reluctant to give up practices, such as incense, 
to which they had been accustomed. The Archbishop gently 
satirised the upper classes for their reluctance to take 
Orders, and finally agreed with the deputation that the clergy 
and laity of the Church must be brought “more into touch 
right through.” It was a good speech, but the Archbishop 
avoided too carefully the question of sacerdotalism, which is 
the main charge of the laity against the extremists on the 
High Church side. 


On Thursday, March 7th, -the British Army and the British 
nation suffered a grievous loss through the death of Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson, C.B., who died at Assouan in his 
forty-ninth year. We will say no more; for what Colonel 
Henderson was as a man anda soldier, and what is the loss 
we have endured, have been written by a master-hand in our 
correspondence columns. Of “Linesman’s” eulogy of the 
dead soldier we need only say that it is worthy of its subject. 


We deeply regret to announce the deaéh of Dean Bradley, 
which took place in the early hours of Friday morning. We 
must perforce withhold comment till next week, contenting 
ourselves for the moment with recording the loss suffered by 
the nation and the Church. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





New Consols (2$) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


an 
FRANCE AND BRITAIN. 


NO the least significant result of the protest raised in 
bi the British Press against our temporary Alliance 
with Germany in regard to Venezuela has been its effect 
upon our relations with France. Automatically, as it 
were, those relations have improved; and public opinion, 
which influences Governments ‘in France more perhaps 
than in any other country, has swung round to the belief 
that there is not only no real reason why we and the French 
should be enemies, but every reason why France and Britain 
should try to be mutually accommodating in the regions 
where they come into contact. As proof of this improved 
feeling, we have only to cite M. Cambon’s speech at the 
banquet of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, a 
speech which was the cause of considerable comment in 
Russia; the very warm way in which the French news- 
papers received the idea of a visit of the King to France ; 
and the speech made by M. Delafosse in the French 
Chamber on Tuesday. Speaking of this speech, the 
able and judicious correspondent of .the Times in Paris 
says:—‘“It is evident from the altered tone of French 
public utterances respecting England within the past 
couple of months that the moral of the Venezuela affair, 
and of the attitude of the British nation towards Germany, 
has also not been lost upon politicians of all shades of 
opinion in this country. It is a lesson, therefore, that has 
been doubly taught, and it is gratifying to find that it has 
not been lost even on Anglophobe exponents of French 
opinion, whom to-day we heard and hardly recognised. 
African, Asiatic, and European questions can now be dis- 
cussed here without animus towards England. The 
apparent change that has come over M. Millevoye is as 
much to the point in this connexion as is the interesting 
tenor and tone of the speech of M. Delafosse, one of the 
ablest speakers of whom the Right in the present Chamber 
can boast, and, indeed, a man whose moderate and authori- 
tative utterances always command respect.” 


Needless to say, we are not so foolishly anti-German as 
to suggest that an explosion of ill-feeling against Germany 
is good because it brings us nearer to France. We are 
not, of course, in any true sense anti-German at all, but 
merely wish to warn our Government against tne dangers 
which threaten us from the world-policy which the 
Germans have deliberately adopted and persistently pursue. 
We would much rather that our Government, whose 
business it is, should prevent the growth of dangerous 
international ill-feeling by declining to adopt lines of 
policy and methods of political action which render such 
explosions not only inevitable, but necessary as protests 
and disclaimers. When, however, these do take place 
owing to the want of prescience in the Government, 
it. would be foolish not to notice their significance 
and to take as much advantage of them as possible. Last 
summer, and long before there was any talk of the 
Venezuelan imbroglio, we pointed out that one of the 
reasons why we should be very circumspect in our 
dealings with Germany was that any approach to 
Germany necessarily drew us away from France, and 
thus rendered our international position, not safer and 
easier, but more dangerous and more difficult. We also 
pointed out that it was obviously to the interest of the 
Germans to try to fasten their friendship upon us in 
as ostentatious a manner as possible, and to parade us 
before the world as their ally. They knew that if they 
could do that they would be able to prevent any draw- 
ing closer of France and Britain, which is most 
naturally and most properiy a capital aim of German 
diplomacy. The solicitor who expressed his “ dread” that 
a compromise might “break out” between the parties 
showed exactly the spirit in which Germany regards the 
relations between the two Great Powers who face each 
other across the Channel. Germany and her world-policy 
may be able to slide in between France and Britain if they 
are apart. If they take hands or stand together in friend- 


ship, all hope for the accomplishment of Germany’s 
cherished scheme of Empire falls to the ground. Germany 
may remain a great European Empire, but cannot in that 
case found a vast Colonial Empire or find her future on 
the ocean. 


Therefore, most properly from his point of 


‘country. 





: | 
view, the German Emperor, as the director of the forei 
policy of his State, has always tried to keep us and the 
French apart. It is perhaps useless to say: that the 
German Emperor tried to embroil us with France during 
the Fashoda crisis, as, by the nature of things, the fact 
can only be known to diplomatists, who cannot speak 
publicly, but that such action was taken is most certainly 
believed by many persons who are in a position of 
exceptional knowledge in regard to foreign affairs. At 
any rate, the “public form” of the German Goverp. 
ment is quite sufficient to prove that Germany is always 
most anxious to prevent any understanding between us 
and France, and realises that the best, way to do this is to 
make the world think that she has an understanding 
with us and is our virtual ally. As we have said, the 
wisdom of this policy is shown by the fact that the 
moment ['rance realises that Britain and Germany hare 
not, as she was assiduously told was the case, become fast 
friends, and that the alleged ironclad compact between 
the nations is no ironclad compact at all, but merely a 
Ministerial faux pas for which Ministers have been smartly 
called to account, she is ready to show us goodwill, 
In spite of the German assertions, in spite of the alleged 
alliance of the Courts on which certain writers insist, 
though we suspect with very little reason, and in spite of 
the blundering of our Ministers and the unconscious 
support given to German attempts to advertise their hold 
upon us when a Cabinet Minister pays an official visit to 
German Army manceuvres and accepts a German decora- 
tion, France has suddenly realised that we are not as a 
nation in Germany’s pocket, and that we may be depended 
upon not to support Germany in any aggressive action 
towards France. ‘The veil the Germans so cleverly contrived 
to let down between us has been torn away, and France sees 
us as we really are. This happy éclaircissement is for our 
Government to use to the best advantage. We do not for 
a moment suggest that they should rush into the arms of 
France, or show as little discretion towards her as they did 
towards Germany. %All we ask is that they should make a 
wise and prudent use of the better feeling in France. If 
they proceed quietly as well as amiably, they may ulti- 
mately learn not a little that is of importance to this 
They may possibly discover through French 
sources that Russia is not so essentially hostile, unreason- 
able, and impracticable as she seems when looked at 
entirely through German spectacles,—spectacles lent us 
by their Imperial owner for the express purpose of making 
us understand exactly what were Russia’s aims and 
objects. Possibly a French pair would disclose something 
very different. We do not, however, recommend their use, 
but desire rather that our Government should look solely 
with their own eyes at the international situation, and 
should see it steadily and see it whole. 


There is yet one other point of importance to be noted 
in France’s disclosure of goodwill to us the moment she 
realised that we had not as a nation gone over to the Germans. 
It is that the essential thing, the pivot, the cardinal point, 
in international affairs remains what it has been for the 
last thirty years,—the hostility between Germany and 
France. We see in the most recent exhibition of French 
public opinion, as by a flash of lightning, that everything 
still turns on the French desire to get back the Provinces 
and on Germany’s determination to retain them. Plenty 
has been said as to Germany’s friendliness to France, and 
as to France having abandoned all but a Platonic affection 
for Alsace-Lorraine, and finally, as to animosity on this 
point having disappeared for good from Europe. It has 
not disappeared, but still remains the dominating factor. 
We admit, of course, that it may never lead to war, and 
sincerely trust that it never will, but it remains the 
essential fact, and those who fail to recognise this will 
never understand European politics. If we recognise 
it, we shall realise that you cannot draw near Germany 
without estranging France, and making her anxious 
and suspicious; or, again, that you cannot draw near 
France without compelling Germany to feel perturbed 
as to her commitments oversea, and desirous to do all 
in her power to concentrate her forces, to make as few 
enemies as she can, and to keep watch only on her Euro- 
pean position. Needless to say, to recognise these facts 
is not to advocate rushing into an alliance with France. 
We want to set France free from the dread that we have 
gone over to Germany, and to settle amicably with her 
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maby affairs that tend to friction, but not, of course, to 
bind ourselves to her in any way. We do not, again, want to 
oto war with Germany, and would do much to avoid such 
but it is as well that Germany should realise the 
consequences of provoking a war with Britain, and those 
consequences she will not fail to realise when she _under- 
stands the significance of the display of feeling in 
France that has followed the Venezuelan imbroglio. If 
that follows when we are only getting out of an un- 
pular Alliance with Germany, what would happen if 
Germany actually went to war with us? We cannot think 
that Germany would, in such circumstances, succeed in 
keeping the benevolent neutrality of France. But, fortu- 
nately, there is no need of talking about war with 
Germany. If we maintain our independence and do not lean 
on Germany, and also show plainly that we have no inten- 
tion of siding against France, Germany will be by no means 
in a position to make war on us, or do anything indeed but 
guard her own possessions. There is only one risk of war 
with Germany. If we were to allow Germany to parade us 
about Europe, Asia, and America for a year or two as her 
tameally,even though in reality we were nothing of the kind, 
we might, no doubt, end by estranging France, the United 
States, and Russia, the Powers naturally most anxious not 
to see us allied with Germany. But that artificial enmity 
having been produced, and those Powers estranged, it is 
conceivable that Germany might risk a war with us, or, 
rather, might apply to us the policy applied to Austria, 
and in effect say: ‘Either make your understanding with 
us a real alliance or take the consequences,—which aré 
war. This is the only way in which a war can come 
with Germany, the most dangerously situated Power on 
the Continent, and the Power in regard to whom all 
other Powers are most anxious and suspicious. Those 
who dread a war with Germany, and imagine that all 
who, like ourselves, oppose a German Alliance are working 
up a war with Germany, may make themselves quite easy 
on. the matter as long as we do not slide once again into 
some form of alliance with Germany. As long as we main- 
tain our independence of Germany we have nothing to 
fear from her. If once we yield to her blandishments and 
allow ourselves to be enlisted as an ally, our position will 
indeed be dangerous. Let us not be afraid of the 
Germans, let us not be hostile, but as long as we maintain 
our independence let us be watchful, though in no sense 
aggressive. In a word, let us only fear the Germans when 
they come to us with the gift of an alliance, for to be allied 
to them means to forfeit the goodwill of the rest of the 
world, or at any rate of those nations with whom it is 
specially our interest to keep on friendly terms. 


a war; 





THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 


ve debate on the Army Estimates may have been 
satisfactory to those who wished “ to take it out of” 
Mr. Brodrick, or to reduce the Government majority. 
We cannot say that it was very satisfactory from the point 
of view of those who, like ourselves, wish to consider the 
matter not in regard to Mr. Brodrick personally, or as to 
his success, or want of success, at the War Office, but in 
regard to the problem of how to get the type of Army best 
suited to the needs of the Empire, how to provide against 
such a military fiasco as that which occurred when we 
were called on to face the South African War, and how 
to: see that we get the best value for the vast sum of 
mdéney which we spend, and in all human- probability must 
continue to spend, on the Army. As our readers know, 
we have not been very hopeful of any great saving in 
expenditure, though we realise that the conservation 
of ‘the fiscal resources of the nation is per se a most 
important matter in any scheme for making the nation 
safe at home, and ready to strike hard and strike 
swiftly, if need be, abroad. We want economy as one 
of the conditions of efficiency ; but in the present circum- 
stances it seems to us that the true way to look at the 
matter is not whether we can manage to spend a little less 
every year on the Army, but whether the sum we are 
spending is well laid out, and whether we are, in fact, 
getting the best results possible from the £34,000,000 
we devote to the Army. In our view, we are not at 
present getting an Army which fulfils the military 
requirements of the Empire. To put the matter shortly, 


us ready to meet the emergencies with which at any 
moment we may be confronted, and yet we are spending 
a sum of money every year on our Army which properly 
adjusted and properly expended would give us the force we 
require. 

Granted, as we hold it must be granted, that our present 
Army system does not give us what we want, and does not 
meet the needs of our Empire, and that therefore some 
change is necessary, it seems to us that the only way in which 
we can arrive at a true reform is not to try in a scurry of 
anxiety to put a patch here and a patch there, and to 
amend with zealous but incoherent fervour, but to think 
out in the abstract what would be the ideal system of 
military defence for an Empire situated like ours, and then 
having established our ideal, to bring the existing system 
gradually and prudently into conformity with that ideal. 
We have already expressed this view, and have attempted 
to set forth this ideal. If, however, our readers will 
pardon us the repetition, we will again place it before them 
in outline. It is clear that the first thing we need is an 
Army of soldiers to garrison India and the rest of the 
Empire, and to act as an Imperial police. It is also clear 
that this Imperial police should be elastic and capable of 
expansion,—+.e., should always have a large number of its 
men as it were on furlough, but ready to be called back at 
a period of emergency—should have, in fact, a Reserve. 
Next, it is clear that we must keep a force of soldiers 
always ready in this country to go beyond sea at a 
moment’s notice in case of a sudden but small emergency, 
—ie., to act as an expeditionary force, and to perform 
the function of the squad of men kept at police 
headquarters ready to meet a sudden call. Next, we 
want a force of soldiers to garrison permanently our 
great arsenals and such defensive forts and works as are 
to be found in the United Kingdom. Again, it is needful 
that both the expeditionary force kept at headquarters 
and the troops garrisoning our arsenals and forts should 
be elastic and capable of expansion,—i.e., should have a 
Reserve. Now clearly ali the soldiers required for these 
purposes—.e., for policing India and the Empire generally, 
for providing the expeditionary force at headquarters, 
for garrisoning home arsenals and forts, and for the 
Reserves required to give these bodies the necessary 
elasticity and power of expansion—must be professional 
soldiers, that is, men who are under a definite and 
rigid contract with the State to do its Imperial police 
work. But this does not, of course, exhaust the military 
needs of the nation. T'wo great military needs still require 
attention. The first is to provide a large force of men 
who will be capable of defending these islands from in- 
vasion in case of any raid attempted in the temporary 
absence of the Fleet. The other is the provision of some 
reservoir of men and some system of enlistment and 
organisation, some “commission of array,” which can be 
relied upon in a great emergency to give the country a 
force of men which may number anything up to half-a- 
million, and of men fit when raised and organised to send 
on foreign service. In our view, this force for home 
defence, and also the force capable of meeting such a 
patriotic call as Mr. Lincoln made when in the Civil War 
he asked for eight hundred thousand volunteers, and for 
meeting it, not in muddle and chaos, but quickly and 
efficiently, must be provided, not by. professional, but by 
unprofessional and citizen soldiers,—i.e., men who know 
the use of arms and are organised and equipped, but not 
men who devote their whole time to soldiering, as does the 
professional soldier. 

This is the skeleton; how is it to be clothed with flesh? 
The professional soldiers sheuld be provided by an Army 
which in essentials would be our present Regular Army, 
though altered, or, rather, developed, in certain respects. 
As matters stand, our Army consists of certain professional 
troops who garrison India and the Empire—i.e., the Line, 
the greater part of the cavalry, and the artillery—and of 
certain professional soldiers who only leave the home 
stations and these islands in case of war,—i.e., the Foot 
Guards and the Household Cavalry. These troops, which 
are home-staying, except when an expeditionary force has 
to be sent out of the country for war purposes, are enlisted 
on a different system and have a different Reserve from 
the other professional soldiers. We would accept these 
existing distinctions. That is, the ordinary professional 
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only as many regiments of these as were required for service 
abroad. They would, however, have depot battalions at 
home, not mere depots, so that there would be a skeleton cadre 
intact which the Reserve could clothe when called out and 
create a Reserve battalion of full strength. Next, we would 
take the Guards system of enlistment and Reserve and 
develop it, so that instead of, as now, having only some 
twelve thousand men on that system, we would have, 
say, fifty thousand horse, foot, and artillery, including 
the Guards. These fifty thousand professional soldiers 
raised on the Guards system should constitute the 
expeditionary force and the home force for forts and 
arsenals, and so meet our second Imperial need. These 
home-staying professionals would have a two years’ 
service and a very large Reserve. The need of a 
Home Defence Army we would meet by organising 
the existing Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers into a 
mobile field army on the army corps system. The 
Militia, however, should be very much better paid and 
equipped than at present, and in the Yeomanry should be 
included horse artillery. In all cases the equipment, 
including guns, should be of the very best kind, and what 
was not good enough for the professional should never be 
considered good enough for the Auxiliary, on the sound 
principle that the less experienced a man is the greater the 
necessity for giving him good tools. Every Auxiliary regi- 
ment in the Home Army should, of course, have its full 
transport, and in a word the various army corps should be 
complete in every particular, and should be practised every 
year in rapid mobilisation and in taking up the positions 
which they would occupy in case of invasion. Into the 
service conditions for the Home Army of Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers we need not go at present, except to say that 
they must be good enough to attract the best men, and 
that the officers must be properly trained and paid both 
in money and in status. Auxiliary officers should be able 
to feel that if they showed ability they would not, as now, 
“stick” at the position of Colonel, but might rise even to 
command an army corps, though naturally the biggest 
posts would oftenest fall to men who had been in the pro- 
fessional Army, but had been transferred to the Home 
Army. The two armies, however, would not be in any sense 
amalgamated. If an officer belonged to the First Army 
Corps of the Home Army, he would belong to no other force, 
own no other allegiance, and have no rival military 
interests while he belonged to that Army. As to the 
numbers of the Home Army and its Reserves we do not 
wish to dogmatise, but together they should reach three- 
quarters of a million men. 

Now comes the fulfilling of the last Imperial need,—i.e., 
the providing a reservoir of men and an organisation 
which at a call could within, say, two months give the 
Government some two hundred and fifty thousand men 
equipped and fully organised into appropriate units, 
and willing to serve abroad. This is, of course, the 
most difficult need to meet, but we firmly believe it 
could be met. First, as to the reservoir of men on whom 
to draw. That, we believe, exists already, and is sup- 
plied by the patriotism of the nation. It is, however, 
comparatively useless, because the mass of the population, 
though willing and brave, does not know the one thing 
essential to soldiering,—i.e., how to shoot with a rifle. We 
would make the reservoir usable by enacting that no boy 
should be free from the requirements of the Education 
Act till he had received a physical education of a military 
nature. We compel him now to learn to read and write. 
We would in future compel him to learn how to handle a 
rifle, and to learn also the elements of drill, before the 
State abandoned its claims on him. This compulsory 
physical training of a military nature, together with a 
proper encouragement of rifle clubs, would supply the 
reservoir. That, however, would not be enough. In addi- 
tion we would encourage every man who had received a 
military training, and every man who held a marksman’s 
certificate, to enter his name on a register of trained men, 
so that the Government would be able to appeal at once 
and directly to the trained men in the country not enrolled 
in any other force. The Government should also keep 
ready in the depéts or military centres scattered about the 
country the equipment for, say, three hundred regiments, 
and also have ready drawn out the skeleton cadres. Thus 
when they called for, say, two hundred and fifty thousand 
Volunteers, they would not call for them in a lump, but 








would call for, say, a regiment in Bath, for another in 
Brighton, for two in Bristol, and so forth. And each regi 

ment would already have its recruiting office established 
papers printed, its rifles provided, and its uniform decided 
on. Lastly,the Government would have as part of its system 
a Colonel and, say, four or five officers already named, and 
so able to begin at once the work of raising the regiment 

We need not, however, go into the details of such a scheme, 
It is clear that the thing could be done. And in addition 
to this it would, we believe, be quite possible to arrange that 
in case of a war where our shores were not immediately 
threatened a call should also be made on the Home Army. 
Out of these Auxiliaries it might easily be that a million 
men could be safely raised. As now, Militia might be 
allowed to go as units, and the Yeomanry regiments algo, 
In the case of Volunteers the system of service companies 
would, as a rule, be followed, though in the cases of 
homogeneous Volunteer brigades in a Home Army corps it 
might be possible to create a complete unit to meet the call, 

We will say no more -to-day to a public wearied with 
military details except to suggest to our readers that the 
best way in which to understand our proposal is to con. 
sider how our scheme would work in war-time. For a small 
foreign war we should send a part of our expeditionary 
professional Army. For a large war we should send it all 
plus its large Reserve and plus the Reserve of the Imperial 
police. This would enable us to send at least one hundred 
and twenty thousand men oversea. If the war were 
a really great one, while we were despatching these the 
Government would be appealing to the nation at large— 
but to a nation already trained to shoot—for, say, two 
hundred thousand men, and also asking the army corps 
of the improved Home Army and their Reserves—this 
could be done without destroying the organisation—to 
give us, say, one hundred thousand men in Militia and 
Yeomanry regiments and in service companies. By the 
end of two months such a force should be raised, 
equipped, and ready to go. With proper organisation 
the word “raise” telegraphed throughout the country, 
even though it did not act so quickly as the word 
“mobilise,” should at once set in motion machinery 
capable of making the nation’s call effective. 

No doubt we shall be told that our plan would be asexpen- 
sive as that now existing. We doubt it; but at any rate it 
would be more efficient. Meantime we have a practical 
suggestion to make. The House of Commons raises and 
votes the money for the Army. Therefore it is peculiarly 
their duty to see that we get value for that money, 
Why should not a Committee of the House of Commons, 
sitting with closed doors, have referred to it the question, 
“Granted that we want many troops for certain purposes 
[which would be specified in the reference], what kind of 
troops do we require, how can they best be obtained, 
and what should be their number?” The Committee 
would have nothing to say on policy, but assuming that 
the policy required so many men, they would consider the 
best way of providing them and organising them. We 
venture to think that an impartial body of civilians 
chosen from both sides would arrive at conclusions not 
very unlike those we have just put forward. 





THE POSITION OF HOLLAND. 


© ie is at least one reason for the increase of the 

Fleet, and the establishment of a new naval base in 
the North Sea, which must strongly influence the Govern- 
ment, though, wisely enough, Ministers say nothing about 
it in Parliament. This is the special, if not, indeed, 
precarious, position of Holland. That little country is 
geographically, though not politically, part of the German 
Empire, sits astride its most famous river, and if hostile 
could no doubt grievously impede both German trade and 
German access to the North Sea. Moreover, she could let 
both France and Britain into Germany,—a fact of which 
we may be sure the able German Staff, with its trained 
prevision, has long since taken the most interested cog- 
nisance. It is natural, therefore, indeed inevitable, that 
every German, from the Emperor to the last Reservist, 
should be anxious to bring about the inclusion of Holland 
within the German Empire, probably on Bavarian terms. 
That would give Berlin “ships, colonies, and commerce” 
at a blow, and, moreover, the control of the people who of 
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all Continentals are the best fitted for maritime enterprise, 
and could furnish naval conscripts for an amazingly 
enlarged fleet. The Dutch are like islanders in their 
aptitude for naval business and in their feeling that the 
ocean is their natural pathway to success. If they had 
had but numbers equal to their skill and daring, they would 
have possessed the East. If the English were situated 
and tempted as the Germans are, they would, in some way 
or other, no doubt, also be extremely anxious to master 
what they would consider their own coast-line, and to place 
themselves beyond the possibility even of annoyance from 
that side. We fought Scotland for hundreds of years upon 
as little provocation, and dynasty after dynasty made the 
conquest of the Northern kingdom the first object of its 
olicy. The Germans, as we show in a letter printed in 
another column filled with quotations from the political 
literature of Germany, are at least as ambitious, and would 
gladly welcome any chance of realising their cherished 
ideal,—a Rhine free and German from its source down to 


the North Sea. 

The position of Holland is therefore more precarious 

than diplomatists are accustomed to acknowledge. They 

believe, we fancy, that the little kingdom is safe for many 
years because it is indirectly protected by the Dual 
‘Alliance. It would suit both France and Russia, they say, 
to fight Germany because of menace to Holland; and 
therefore the menace will not be offered. We do not feel 
so certain. Granted a favourable opportunity, France 
might conceivably be “squared” by permission to occupy 
Belgium, as Gambetta once proposed, and Russia, un- 
threatened and uninvaded, would not alone venture to 
attack Germany in defence of a distant and partly senti- 
mental interest. Holland would have no available ally 
except Great Britain, and the value of that ally would 
depend almost entirely upon her disposable strength at the 
moment of danger, which would arrive, it must be rxmem- 
bered, almost without warning. That moment may be, of 
course, postponed for many years, especially if the dynasty 
of the Hague is continued, as we all hope it may be, or if 
Holland is neutralised by European agreement; but acci- 
dents sometimes occur in politics as well as in railway 
travelling, and an accident is threatening now. It is quite 
clear that the Government and the artisans of Holland are 
falling into an attitude towards each other which may 
produce most serious consequences. The employing class 
in Holland, hard-headed, enterprising, and most anxious 
to succeed, is evidently persuaded that the artisans are 
stretching their right of combination to a dangerous 
degree, and that the right therefore must be limited if 
commerce is to be safe, and has persuaded the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill which makes almost all acts lead- 
ing to or connected with strikes penal offences. The Bill 
would, in fact, if interpreted, as it might be, by Courts pre- 
judiced on the other side, put a stop to strikes altogether. 
The artisans, who also, like their superiors, are dour, have 
accepted the proposed measures in that sense, they 
threaten a general strike to punish the Government, and a 
general strike would inevitably produce distress of a kind 
most menacing to social order. The Government, well 
aware of this, has taken military precautions ; but fighting 
social movements with troops is most difficult and harass- 
ing work, and Holland might for a few weeks be in a con- 
dition of disorder which neighbouring States, themselves 
alarmed by their Socialist parties, would regard with both 
annoyance and apprehension. A notion that every great 
movement, and especially every Socialistic movement, 
spreads like a new disease from country to country is 
universal on the Continent. It is possible, of course, 
nay, most probable, that there may be a compromise; but 
Dutchmen of all grades are somewhat stubborn, and the 
resulting uneasiness and suspicion will produce other 
agitations, any one of which may appear to William II. 
so sure to interrupt German trade as to justify inter- 
vention. That would arouse all Europe, and more par- 
ticularly Great Britain, which could not witness without 
alarm the appearance of a Great Power upon a coast so 
directly opposite and so full of harbours. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand the position of 
governing men on the Continent with respect to strikes. 
They appear unable to let them alone, and resort to armed 
force in circumstances which an English Home Secretary 
would meet by a little watchfulness and perhaps a draft 
of extra police. We never hear of a Continental strike 








without hearing also of a movement of troops, often, as in 
a recent case in France, of an extensive character. It 
may be that the absence of a Poor Law makes every 
strike more dangerous, as involving a certainty of 
bread riots; or it may be that the conscription makes 
statesmen fancy that an appeal to force is really the 
line of least resistance. The strikers have all been 
soldiers, they know that they cannot beat the well- 
armed Regulars, and they shrink without too much 
humiliation from a hopeless contest. But we imagine 
that the main cause is a lingering feeling, as visible in 
Germany, Austria, or Italy as in Holland, that a com- 
bined cessation of labour is a mutiny, and must be put down 
or the social system will go to pieces. The employing classes, 
they think, have a right to the labour of the workman as 
long as they will pay for it,—an idea that was universal 
among the Boers, and is not without its influence even 
among ourselves. The countervailing idea that a man has 
a right to be lazy if he pleases, so long as he supports him- 
self, is never acknowledged either in Parliament or the 
Press, and is distinctly frowned on in the pulpit. The 
appeal to force is therefore made at once, with the result that 
the strikers think they have no chance except from violence, 
and show themselves as dangerous as their employers, and 
the officials, and all Conservative statesmen think they 
will be. The contest is one main support of Socialism, 
and the existence of Socialism penetrates governing men 
with the idea that they are all sleeping upon a volcano, 
and that every sign of eruption must be repressed with 
energy or there will be an overwhelming, or at all events 
most destructive, disaster. If Dutch statesmen would 
wait quietly, the economic laws would soon enforce them- 
selves; but they will not wait, and that just now consti- 
tutes a danger for Holland. 





THE WEAK POINT OF THE EUROPEAN 
CONCERT. 


cy of the many objections to that reliance upon tha 
European Concert which Mr. Balfour so strongly 
advocates is that it rather stifles the effective expression of 
European opinion. The instrument is so irresistibly strong 
that men almost instinctively turn to it to put down grave 
abuses, and when it fails to act, shrink back convinced 
that a remedy is for some reason hopeless. Take the recent 
case of China, for example. Nobody doubts that in the 
late war for the protection of the Legations things were 
done of which, if opinion had asserted itself, the Powers 
concerned would have been ashamed ; but as the Concert 
was in existence and movement, as little as possible was 
said or even felt. The reluctance to weaken the Concert 
by “violent” expressions of opinion mastered everybody, 
and horrible incidents in the way of massacre passed not 
only unpunished but unreproved, and this when the 
reproof of the civilised world would have been a severely 
felt retribution. Or take the shocking case of the mis- 
government of the Congo Free State. If the statements 
in Captain Burrows’s new book are correct—and he supports 
them by other evidence than his own, including that of 
hotographs—the people of the million of square miles 
included in that vast dominion are far worse governed than 
they were under their own savage chiefs. The entire 
history of the world shows that tyranny intended or suf- 
fered in order to extort money is always the most deso- 
lating of tyrannies, There may, of course, be exaggeration 
in the accounts, men maddened by pity for the victims 
of local oppression being always apt to generalise too 
largely—we see that even here in the accounts of 
our own slums—but still the facts revealed in Court, 
the testimony of missionaries, and the narratives of 
ex-officials like Captain Burrows cannot be wholly 
set aside. A case of extreme gravity has been made 
out for inquiry by the signatory Powers who decided 
the fate of Southern Central Africa at Brussels, yet every 
one knows that no sufficient inquiry will be made. The 
Foreign Offices probably feel a certain responsibility ; but 
to make an official investigation might rouse the question 
of the future of the Congo State, and with it a hundred 
jealousies, and fears of disturbing the Concert, which at 
present practically disposes of Africa. Great Britain would 
be alarmed for her mastery of the Lakes, France for her 
reversionary rights, Germany for the general independence 
of her colonial administrations, and in the diplomatic 
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hubbub the Concert might go to pieces. The inquiry, it is 


said, must not be held, and the Belgian people must, there- 


force, suffer under frightful and false imputations, or the 
people of the Congo under a commercial tyranny which, if 
the accounts are true, justifies Mr. Gladstone’s terrible 
description of an old Italian Government as “the negation 
of God erected into a system.” We cannot but think that 
European opinion, if left free, as it used to be, would in no 
long time have forced investigation; and that instead of 
being solidified and made effective by the existence of the 
Concert, it is stifled by it, and deprived of its aucient 
power to stir the consciences of rulers. 

Or take a more moderate case, that of Macedonia. The 
danger in Macedonia is admitted to be extreme, and it is a 
horrible one. According to one account, the Macedonians, 
driven mad by local oppression—part of which, it is due to 
justice to say, is not so much the fault of the Sultan, 
or even of the Pashas, as of the dread felt by local Mussul- 
mans that they may lose their supremacy—intend this spring 
to rise in insurrection. If they do, the Porte must put 
that down, and it can only be done by letting the Alba- 
nians and the troops from Asia loose upon the refractory 
population. The horrors that may follow may shock all 
Europe, and may create an emotion fatal to Turkey, the 
Russian people in particular insisting that whatever the 
consequences their coreligionists shall be saved. According 
to another account, the coming insurrection is not self-. 
generated, but is promoted by Bulgarian leaders in the hope 
that it may provoke the Turks into outrages which will bring 
the Russians, and indeed. all Europe, upon them, as hap- 
pened in 1887 in Bulgaria. Granting the existence of this 
extraordinarily wicked design, still the fact remains that 
there can be no security for life, honour, or property in 
Macedonia unless the province is placed, like the Lebanon, 
under the government of a competent administrator 
guaranteed by the Great Powers against dismissal or 
interference. Opinion, we can scarcely doubt, would 
enforce this solution but for the Concert, which paralyses 
it. by suggesting a compromise so weak that every Power 
which adheres to it doubts its success even for the imme- 
diate time. Britain and France hint that doubt pretty 
clearly in despatches, and Russia and Austria mobilise great 
bodies of troops, and, it is asserted, arrange far-reaching 
plans with a view to a “possible, if improbable,” con- 
tingency,—viz., the failure of the “reforms.” The Con- 
cert, in fact, even if it prevents war, does not work as 
effectively in the cause of humanity as enfranchised 
opinion would, but in its fear of possible war hesitates, 
delays, and finally does nothing that the reasonable world 
can regard with satisfaction as a settlement likely to last 
for a generation. 

We state this failure of the Concert strongly because, as 
we conceive, Englishmen as yet hardly recognise the 
enormous responsibility in which adhesion to that Concert 
involves them. The facts stated shortly are these. The 
Powers known collectively as ‘“ Europe,” and in practice 
six innumber—Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and Italy—claim and exercise in virtue of their superior 
civilisation, of the physical powers that civilisation pro- 
duces, and of their—mainly just—conviction of their own 
wisdom, a right to the ultimate sovereignty of the world 
outside the two American continents. They police it after 
a fashion throughout. They distribute it, sometimes, as in 
the case of Africa, in the most formal and far-reaching 
way by actual documents. They allow or prohibit war, 
they lay down the conditions of peace, they—though this 
they do informally—prohibit the insurrections through 
which oppressed peoples within those two-thirds of the 
world might improve, or at all events might determine, 
their future fate. They saved the Tartar dynasty in 
China. They maintain the house of Othman. It is 
fear of them which prevents Arabia from splitting 
into a group of Arab communities. They actually nomi- 
nate the rulers of the greater part of Africa. They 
could to-morrow, if they sat in council and agreed, 
distribute Asia, China included, and while it is doubtful 
if Asia could resist the distribution, it is certain that 
the white peoples, who for the present are irresistible, 
would accept their award as a reasonable, probably as a 
beneficial, exertion of an authority naturally, or at_.all 
events inevitably, supreme. To that vast claim, once made 
by Rome in vain, and once made by the Papacy equally in 
vain, we have no objection to raise, for we see no other 
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clear. hope for the future and the progress of mankind: 
but surely it involves, if no direct moral wrong, an awful 
weight of responsibility. It can be justified only by proof 
that the world is the better and the happier for its 
acknowledgment. There are. places like the northern 
divisions of the Balkan Ea al , Greece, Algeria, Egypt 
Uganda, and the Russian Khanates where that proof + 
be given ; but it ought to be given from the whole of the 
vast transmarine area within which Europe claims, ang 
when called on. exercises, her prerogative. Where it 
cannot be given—and no one even claims that much for 
the Congo Free State or Macedonia—then the duty of 
finding a remedy, and a full remedy, falls, in the judgment 
of all good men, upon the “ Europe” which claims and 
benefits by so vast a prerogative. The Powers areas much 
bound to inquire into and reform the administration of 
those States as if they were the heads of a Federal 
Government of the Eastern Hemisphere. They assert 
themselves entitled to that position; they act whenever 
they please as if no one could question their right; and 
they are bound to shoulder their responsibilities. At 
present they refuse, not formally, or with any avowed 
denial of the duty, but they shrink from the consequences 
of action in a way which, if any other Government 
behaved so—and our contention’ is that they form a 
Government for two-thirds of mankind—would bring on 
it universal reprobation. 





AMERICAN AND BRITISH RAILROADS. 


E are so accustomed to bewail our national short. 
comings on every platform and at every street 
corner that Colonel Yorke’s Report on American Railways 
will come as a surprise to many of us. Here is actually a 
great department of human industry in which a skilled 
observer is of opinion that we have not much to learn from 
the United States. That is a very satisfactory piece of 
news. It suggests the need for some revision of our 
estimate of ourselves. It is not apparently to be assumed 
—as we are commonly so willing to do—that wherever 
Britain is different from other nations she is necessarily 
in the wrong. Different circumstances require different 
treatment ; possibly if foreigners had to meet the same 
circumstances they would meet them in the same way. 
Or if the foreign methods are superior to ours as regards a 
particular purpose, that purpose may only be attained at 
a sacrifice of something on which Englishmen place a 
higher value. A familiar instance of this is the different 
methods of dealing with luggage in use on British and 
Continental railways. Probably the foreigner who finds 
that on a British line he has to look after his own 
luggage, and to distinguish his bag or his portmanteau from 
a score of others closely resembling it, thinks with a fond 
regret of the numbered packages and of the luggage ticket 
which if he were travelling abroad he would have safe in 
his pocket until stich time as he entrusted it to the 
hotel porter. Englishmen even, if they are travelling with 
much luggage, appreciate the greater security which the 
foreign system gives against loss or robbery. They forget the 
expenditure of time that the foreign plan involves, and the 
loss of patience which would follow upon the discovery that 
a quarter of an hour at each end would have to be added 
to the duration of every journey. On the British method 
the passenger can come up to the station three minutes 
before the train starts with a tolerable certainty that his 
luggage will be got into the van somehow, and get away 
from the station on arrival the moment that he can lay 
hold of a porter. There is much to be said for both 
systems, but the recommendations of each do not admit of 
comparison. Who is to decide whether the occasional loss 
of a box is a greater or less evil than the almost constant 
loss of time ? 
_ Colonel Yorke does not think that there is much to 
choose between the modes of. construction in use on 
British and American lines of railway. The particulars 
in which they. differ balance one another, the chief 
difference being that in America the use of hardwood for 
sleepers makes certain other elements of stability less 
necessary. But oak or chestnut wood costs much more 
than the Baltic timber used in Britain, so that there 
would probably be no economy in adopting the American 
practice over here. In the matter of signalling, America 
seems to have the advantage. for automatic signalling is 
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in more general use. But automatic signalling, like all 
other processes depending on machinery, has its character- 
istic drawbacks. It does not, says Colonel Yorke, “ of 
itself introduce greater safety of operation. It is merely 
a labour-saving device. No doubt it eliminates the risks 
due to mistakes of signalmen, but it introduces other 
risks peculiar to itself, due either to inefficient main- 
tenance, to failure of the mechanism, to weather, or 
to accidents of various kinds.” After all, the inferiority 
of the human instrument to the automatic instrument 
mav be exaggerated. There is a reserve of resource in 
the one which is not shared by the other. ; The American 
rolling-stock has one element of superiority over the 
British in the fact that it was made before the introduc- 
tion of bridges and tunnels, to which our engines and 
carriages have to be accommodated. Compared with those 
in use here, the American engines are colossal, standing 
14ft. 6in., 15 ft., and even 16 ft. above the rail-level. In 
the early days of American railway enterprise the lines 
were constructed over fairly level ground, and bridges were 
not thought necessary for cross-traffic. Now, however, 
enormous sums are being spent in substituting bridges for 
level-crossings, and as these have to be built high enough 
to take the present rolling-stock, a part of this outlay must 
be set against the saving effected in the handling of traffic 
by the use of larger engines. To build a bridge 18 ft. 
above the rail-level and to increase the space between 
the rails by a foot would in Britain be very costly 
processes, but both would be necessary if the British 
rolling-stock were of the size of the American. 

In no respect is the difference between the British and 
the American systems so marked as in the conditions of 
service. In Britain, though the American plan of con- 
sidering simply who is the best man for each post is slowly 
making way, there is still a steady set of public opinion 
against it. Competence is admitted to be necessary, but 
provided that a man has this—is able, that is to say, to do 
his work properly—it is not thought a reason for dismiss- 
ing him that some one else might do it better. No doubt 
upon this head is felt in America. ‘ Every man,” says 
Colonel Yorke, “employed upon an American railway has 
the road open to him to rise to the highest positions.” But 
how is the road kept open? By regarding the holder of 
every post in the light of a champion who may be displaced 
at any moment in favour of a more worthy claimant. 
American public opinion thinks this right and reasonable, 
but for the most part British public opinion is more 
merciful. It would not be difficult in this country to 
raise a violent outcry against a railway company which 
had dismissed half-a-dozen capable servants * simply 
because it thought that younger men might do the work 
bettter: It would be generally regarded ‘as a measure 
of great and unjustifiable harshness, because it involved 
no question of the services rendered by the dismissed 
men being inefficient, but only of the possibility that 
those of their successors might be still more efficient. 
The general feeling of Englishmen would be in favour of 
keeping servants who had been useful in the past, and 
were not less useful in the present. In the case of places 
already filled, competence rather than competition is the 
British idea of qualification. Competition is rather re- 
served for those who have not yet reached the tableland 
on which all capable men are equal. No doubt there are 
obvious objections to the British plan. A railway may 
go.on for years on the old lines, neither advancing nor 
falling behind, when in America some new man would 
have introduced new methods, new sources of revenue, or 
new devices of economy. But the American plan has its 
disadvantages also. It does not breed the confidence and 
the friendly feeling between directors and staff which 
grow up in Britain; and to some men the entire want 
of any sense of security of tenure would be hostile to the 
production of their best work. 

The Times of Monday contained an interesting com- 
parison between the place of passenger traffic in the two 
systems. In America it plays quite a secondary part. On 
most of the lines it yields not much more than 10 per cent. 
of the receipts, and in some instances it will represent no 
actual profit at all. The desire to increase this percentage 
is at the bottom of the excessive luxuriousness of railway 
travelling in America,—the bath-rooms, the barbers’ shops, 
the libraries, and all the arrangements by which greater 
privacy can be secured by higher payment. To some 








extent this tendency is observable even in Britain, but 
among us it takes what we cannot but regard as a 
mistaken and short-sighted form. What sensible people 
require in a train are punctuality, a reasonable degree of 
speed, and rather more room. A. few inches of this last 
are far more valuable than an additional acre of Utrecht 
velvet. The traveller wants to get to his journey’s end at 
an hour that he can ascertain and make arrangements for, 
and he greatly dislikes being cramped or overcrowded 
during the period of transit. Luxury he can dispense 
with. Where is the pleasure of sitting for hours in a chair 
which is in no sense more agreeable than that in which he 
sits at home? The money spent on the decoration of rail- 
way carriages is for the most part money wasted. It is the 
weightier matters of the law that really count. Some 
practical method of booking seats beforehand and sufficient 
space for comfort when the seats are occupied are worth 
all the achievements of the decorative upholsterer. 








THE BIBLE. 


AST Saturday the British and Foreign Bible Society 
entered upon the hundredth year of its existence, and 
at the meeting which was held at the Mansion House in con- 
nection with the centenary Mr. Balfour made a most interest- 
ing and moving speech in advocacy of the Society's claims. 
This is, we believe, the first occasion on which a Prime Minister 
of this country has spoken in public on behalf of the Society 
since Lord Liverpool in 1815 testified to the progress .the 
Society had made since its institution in 1804; and, as usual, 
Mr. Balfour’s speech was characterised by great depth and 
liberality of thought. The work which has been donejby the 
Society during the past hundrad years is indeed, as he said, 
a matter for pride, and even something of astonishment. It 
has circulated as many as one hundred and eighty millions of 
copies of the Bible or parts of the Bible, and it has had the 
Bible translated into nearly four hundred languages; yet there 
still remains work to be done. There are still something like 
four hundred and fifty millions of people in the world who 
have never yet had the opportunity of reading the Bible in 
the only language they can understand, and it is the work of 
reaching those millions which lies before the Society. But there 
are more ways than one of looking at the vast problem suggested 
by those figures, and it was in his consideration of that problem 
that the Prime Minister's speech was most suggestive and 
interesting. 


A hundred years ago, before the great missionary societies 
were engaged in anything like so huge a field of operations .as 
occupies them to-day, we had, comparatively speaking, hardly 
considered the problems of the great literary religions of the 
East. For the majority of Englishmen, we dare say, the 
world was divided into two classes: those to whom the Bible 
was a heritage, who had bowed at the sound of the First 
Commandment; and the heathen, who worshipped other 
gods. It was a small conception of the immeasurable design 
of the Creator, never more rightly assailed than by the fierce 
reason of Carlyle. “A greater number of God’s creatures 
believe in Mahomet’s word at this hour than in any other word 
whatever. Are we to suppose that it was a miserable piece of 
spiritual leger-de-main, this which so many creatures of the 
Almighty have lived by and died by? I, for my part, cannot 
form any such supposition. I will believe most things sooner 
than that.” And again,—* A false man found a religion? Why, 
a false man cannot build a brick house! If he do not know 
and follow truly the properties of mortar, burnt clay and 
what else he works in, it is no house he makes, but 
a rubbish-heap. It will not stand for twelve centuries, 
to lodge a hundred and eighty millions; it will fall 
straightway.” That was the spirit in which a great mind 
looked at the question of the propagation of our religion, and 
in that spirit he was able to see the ultimate meaning of the 
fact that, as he wrote, “no Christians, since the early ages, or 
only perhaps the English Puritans in modern times, have ever 
stood by their Faith as the Moslems do by theirs—helieving 
it wholly, fronting Time with it, and Eternity with it.” 
And that, if you look at it closely, was the spirit in 
which: Paul preached at Lystra. His survey of the mind 
of the men who brought oxen and garlands, believing 
that the gods had come down from heaven, led him to 





the deep belief that those men were not prepared for the 
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reception of the whole of the Gospel. He spoke no word of 
Christ; he spoke of the God “who in times past suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless he left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” Those words are to-day as great a 
message, and as wise a counsel, as they were when Paul and 
Barnabas “scarcely refrained the people, that they had not 
done sacrifice unto them.” Confronted with four hundred 
millions of Chinese steeped in a religion the literature of 
which reaches further back into time than the Pharaohs; 
with the millions of India, trampled by the battalions 
of Empire after Empire, and turning back from almost 
unnoticed wounds to her eternal dream; how can we doubt 
that perpetually in the minds of those who believe the Bible 
to contain the greatest truths revealed by God to man there 
must always be the realisation that “God reveals Himself in 
many ways”; that, in the Prime Minister’s language, “ you 
must have differentiations and a divisicn of labour in these 
cases as in other departments of activity, and that a different 
kind of culture and a different kind of training are required 
for those missionaries who have to deal with these ancient 
literary and cultivated languages than amongst the less 
advanced tribes of Africa or America” ? 


But if we realise this, and if we feel with Carlyle that it 
was no “ miserable piece of spiritual leger-de-main” which has 
allowed thousands of millions of men to live and to die ina 
faith different from our own, what are the grounds which 
lead us still to believe that the Bible is the supreme revela- 
tion of the Creator’s mind, greater and clearer than any book 
embodying the faith of followers of Mahomet or Buddha or 
Confucius? Those grounds or reasons might be divided 
into two kinds; one of which, at all events, might be thought 
considerable by the strictest of Mahommedans. In the first 
place, many of us believe the Bible to be the greatest Book in 
the world, and believe that it ought to be brought to the 
notice of every inhabitant of the world, because it is the Book 
that has been given to ourselves. It is natural that it should 
be so; such an argument, indeed, would be the first that would 
be used by a Mahommedan or a Buddhist reasoning for the 
dissemination of his own religion; how could it be otherwise ? 
But although that claim—namely, that our Bible should be the 
world’s Bible because it has been given to ourselves—would 
be dismissed by the Mahommedan or the Buddhist, if we 
can suppose them arrayed against us in a mere debate, 
might there not be advanced another claim, against which a 
logically minded opponent would find it difficult to find a 
counter-plea? It would be this. If we may imagine a 
Being—even such a Being as the God whom Mahommedans, 
Buddhists, and all non-Christian communities worship each 
according to their creed—contemplating from afar the 
ordered progress of the great religions of the world, what 
would he see? Among the hundreds of millions of God’s 
creatures, he would watch successive millions added to the 
millions having knowledge of a Book believed by men to have 
been given to them by God. For the progress of those 
millions, for the continued acceptance of one Book beyond 
other books, there must be a reason, if there is reason in any- 
thing; must not that reason be the Creator’s set purpose 
that such a Book, and the Gospel of Christ which it con- 
tains, should at last be the Book of the world? There 
the disciple of Mahomet or Buddha would find an answer 
difficult. The Book of the nations which stand for progress is 
not the Koran; and granted once that progress of some 
kind is right and good, that the whole Creation does move 
towards “one, far-off, Divine event,’ then the progress of 
the knowledge of the Bible with the progress of mankind 
cannot be a mere coincidence. If we believe in anything, 
we must believe that it has been ordered that the energy 
of the conquering nations of the world should be directed 
in the path mankind was meant to tread, and that path the 
religion of Christ as revealed in the Bible. 

Yet it is not victorious nations, nor the eloquence of 
men, converting others to the beliefs they hold, which has 
chiefly furthered or controlled that progress. It is the Bible 


itself which is the great missionary and messenger of Christ. 
Even as Paul wrote that “if I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal,” so no man could count on 


aT 
having power, century after century, over the minds of men 
if the message he preached were false. It is the testimony 
of the progress of the nations that the message of the 
Bible, the message of Christ crucified, is true. For the Bible 
throughout the history of the world has been, and still is~ 
looking at the question from the social and _ political point 
of view—the best foundation of a great polity. The polity 
of the Athenians, broad-based as it was upon the deep 
thought of some of the world’s greatest philosophers, broke 
down with the test of a few hundred years. There are few 
finer lines in Milton than those in which he compares, in the 
mouth of the Saviour of the World, the power of the 
thinkers of the dead nations with the power of the Bible, 
Those thinkers are— 
“ Herein to our prophets far beneath, 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their majestic unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so, 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 

These only with our law best form a king.” 


But yet, we may imagine perhaps a Mahommedan objector 
asking, if the Bible is in truth the foundation of all great 
polities, and if the progress of the knowledge of the Bible is 
in truth intended by God to coincide with the progress of 
mankind, how can it happen that two polities, each based on 
the Bible, may find themselves at war, one eventually bound 
to crush the other,—as, for instance, in the American Civil 
War or the War in South Africa? That is, perhaps, best 
answered in the sublime words of Lincoln :—* Both read the 
same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each invokes his 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God's assistance in wringing their 
bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge 
not, that we be not judged. The prayers of both could not 
be answered—that of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has His own purposes.” ‘That, perhaps, best sums 
up all that can be said on this as on other questions asked by 
men. We know, at least, that more and more of God’s creatures 
year by year read the Bible and learn the teachings of His 
Son, and we cannot but believe that the increasing knowledge 
in the world of that Book is part of the great Plan, leading 
humanity at last, in Bacon’s splendid phrase, to “the Sabaoth 
and port of all men’s labours and peregrinations.” 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE CELTIC SPIRIT. 
NE of the chief functions of learning and experience 
seems to be the ratification of the intuitions of genius, 
Perhaps the best illustration we know of this theory is Shake- 
speare’s conception of the Celtic spirit. All the cult of the Celt 
which has gone on for the last few decades—the study of his 
heroic poetry, the examination of his poetic history, the pitying 
recitation of his great calamities, the diligent galvanising of 
the different dialects of his dying language—has brought the 
world at large to something very like Shakespeare’s stand- 
point, and serves to show how marvellously true a picture he 
painted of the typical Celt in conflict with the typical Anglo- 
Saxon; to show also how sympathetic his genius enabled him 
to be with the two related neighbours, who must remain for 
ever in some degree estranged. It is true that in his lighter 
mood Shakespeare satirises somewhat unmercifully the foibles 
of the Celt, his hypersensitiveness, his disposition to take 
offence, his vanity of birth. Captain Macmorris cannot catch 
the harmless words “your nation” without asking who is 
daring to speak against Ireland, and Fluellen answers his 
angry question by declaring that he is as good a man as the 
Trishman, “ both in the disciplines of wars, and in the deriva- 
tion of my birth, and in other particularities.” All the same, 
as soon as the great dramatist is serious he is just. Shake- 
speare’s most notable Celt—Owen Glendower—is a Welshman, 
but he stands for his race as a whole rather than for any sub- 
division of it. Unlike Macmorris, Fluellen, or Sir Hugh Evans, 
his grammar and his accent—so far, that is, as the latter can 
be suggested in print—are those of an English gentleman. 
Shakespeare when he undertook to paint his portrait under- 
took to paint a great picture, and discarded all those badges 
of provincialism which serve alike to amuse an audience and 
spare the artist. 





Just as a literary experiment, it may perhaps be worth while 
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to cut this picture out of its frame, to forget the story of the 
Jay in which it appears, to regard Owen Glendower simply as 
the Celt and Hotspur simply as the Anglo-Saxon, and to let 
Mortimer and Worcester speak only to give voice to Shake- 
speare’s own comment upon the two spirits in conflict under 
his hand. If we do this we shall see Hotspur and Glendower 
leaning together over a map considering how they will parcel 
out the country should the rebellion in which they are engaged 
succeed. Glendower takes the first opportunity to quit the 
subject at issue and talk about himself. He is told that 
Lancaster hates and fears him, and is flattered by the infor- 
mation, “I cannot blame him,” he declares,— 
At my nativity, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and at my birth, 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward.” 
Hotspur listens impatiently; he takes no interest in portents, 
and in true Anglo-Saxon manner brings both reason and 
ridicule to bear upon a riotous imaginative fancy. ‘“ Why, so 
it would have done at the same season, if your mother’s cat 
had but kitten’d, though yourself had never been born,” he 
argues. Glendower merely repeats his words, showing, to 
quote Matthew Arnold, the most marked characteristic of his 
race,—a tendency to “reaction against the despotism of 
facts.” Hotspur tries once more to convince him. The 
course of Nature is not put out for man, he explains. 
Seismic convulsions take place from time to time. We do 
not know why, but at least we may be sure that they are not 
to our address. How can he imagine himself of so much 
importance !— 
“T say the earth was not of my mind 
If you suppose as fearing you it shook.” 
The Celt tries, as he would be sure to try, to convince the sceptic 
by introducing more poetry into his story, and as a last resort 
to prove his point by his personality. Truly a strange way in 
which to deal with a plain argument; but “the wonder of the 
world which cannot be discovered,” as certain of their own 
poets have said, and an abiding sense of mystery and fatality, 
are more real to this race than are the propositions of logic. 
Once more he begins again :— 
“ At my birth, 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields.” 
The strange connection thus insisted on with such certainty 
between the soul of a Celt and inanimate Nature reminds the 
reader of the imaginative consciousness of pre-existence in an 
inanimate form which runs through his early literature. The 
trembling earth and the frighted fields bring back the mysterious 
song of Taliesin : ‘ I have been a sword in the hand, I have been 
a shield in fight, I have been the string of a harp, I have been 
enchanted in the foam of water. There is nothing which I 
have not been.” All unconscious of the bad impression he 
is producing, Glendower begins to boast of his intellectual 
parts. “Bring him out,” he demands,— 
“That is but woman’s son, 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 
And hold me pace in deep experiments.” 
To the Anglo-Saxon all this unconscious vanity is merely 
ludicrous. Hotspur begins a rough kind of chaff, which 
Glendower misunderstands, and which he takes as throwing a 
slur upon the purity of his English. He defends himself 
hotly, and, as every Irishman, Welshman, or Highlander 
would to this day if accused of speaking bad English, de- 
clares that his English is specially pure and correct. He 
can not only speak English perfectly, but the English 
language owes something to his mastery of it. He was 
brought up, he explains, about the Court,— 
“ Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament.” 
To the Welshman with his traditions literary achievement 
was a subject of natural pride. Among Celtic peoples the 
poetic gift counted as birth. In their earliest history every 
bard was a free man. The poet who sang in a great man’s 
hall “concerning God and about Kings” enjoyed all sorts of 
legal and social advantages. Hotspur’s feeling that the 
character of a man of action is not graced by the gift of song 


“T had rather be a kitten, and cry mew, 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers ”— 
he perceives that it is useless to talk any longer. With far 
better manners than his opponent, he changes the subject, 
and goes away upon the first polite pretext. 


Shakespeare in the person of Mortimer begins to rate the 
Saxon, who excuses himself in character. Glendower, he 
declares, irritates him beyond all bearing; neither his egotism 
nor his mysticism can he put up with. He does not want 
to hear— 


“ Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 


And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 

As puts me from my faith.” 
It is enough to make a man an atheist outright! Details 
of Glendower’s native grandeurs bore him insufferably. 
“Tl tell you what,” he relates,— 

“He held me, last night, at least nine hours, 

In reckoning up the several devils’ names, 

That were his lackeys.” 
At last Shakespeare takes up the cudgels openly for th 


Celt :— 
“Tn faith, he is a worthy gentleman; 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments; valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India.” 


The Saxon, he goes on, carries his overbearingness too far -— 
“Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, blood, 

(And that’s the dearest grace it renders you,) 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain : 

The least of which, haunting a nobleman, 

Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 

Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation.” 
If we had paid due attention to the lesson set before us by our 
greatest poet, we might have governed Ireland more success- 
fully. Atleast, we might have been saved from the fit of morbid 
repentance in which we nearly let her go. ne last touch 
completes the picture. The Saxon may be haughty, self- 
opinionated, and disdainful, but he is not touchy. He has 
much proper pride, but he has little amour propre. Hotspur 
accepts the adverse criticism of his countrymen in good part, 
and takes leave of them saying: “ Well, I am school’d: good 
manners be your speed!” Nothing could be more truly, or, 
as some of our Celtic readers will say, more brutally, 
English than the conduct of Hotspur throughout the 
scene, and nothing more truly Celtic than Glendower's 
behaviour. 





COUNTY FAMILIES. 


HE editors of the new “ Victoria County Histories” will 

probably find themselves confronted by a difficulty in a 
future part of the series. This will deal with the history of 
county estates and county families. A question must arise 
as to what is the definition of a county family. Is it the 
present possession of estates, or are time and duration of settle- 
ment to determine ? 


Lord Beaconsfield, who made the landed classes a special 
object of study, was of opinion that a county family 
could certainly claim a right to the name after holding land 
for three generations. He is also said to have declared, pro- 
bably basing the remark on an alleged dictum of Mr. Pitt, 
that every one who had £10,000 a year in land ought to be 
made a Peer. The latter sum then took a much higher place 
in the scale of incomes than it does now, and though wealth 
has increased, there has been no disposition to allow peerages 
to be created at the same rate. But the questions involved in 
the continuance of families of consideration in our counties 
are not different now from what they were then, and any 
encouragement which by giving social position induces them 
to settle and remain, or aids them in the difficult task of 
holding their ground against the dissolving processes of time, 
succession, and subdivision, is of service to county life 
generally. Continuous ownership, as a rule, benefits the 
county. The social order is more stable Something like a 





is incomprehensible to Glendower, and when the Saxon 
exclaims :— 





fixed policy is pursued, not only on the individual estates, 
but in county affairs, where there are a number of the elder 
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sons of the settled landed proprietors learning their business 
at county meetings, learning also to know one another, and 
certain in due course to be taking a leading part. both-in 
business and society, in the districts where their homes, 
estates, and interests are centred. The scions of. these 
families have this in their favour, that the estates, if not 
very large, could not possibly have passed on from father 
to son unimpaired unless the race had a very considerable 
share of economy, business habits, level-headedness, and power 
of living well within their means. On the smaller estates the 
mere maintenance of the status quo usually involves facing 
acute crises every thirty years or so, as the history of land and 
prices shows. If the source of income is agricultural only, it 
is not expansible, though it may very probably shrink, and 
nothing but careful watching and judgment in each genera- 
tion can prevent the gradual eating up of the capital bit by 
bit. It has been remarked of some counties that a kind of 
fatality attends the estates. Thus it was said of Berkshire 
many years ago that the properties never had continued in 
the same families for many generations. This is not the ‘case 
with all estates even in that county, where many families hold 
land which was their ancestors’ for some centuries. But of 
the county generally it would probably be correct, while of 
other counties the opposite might be said. 


The wonder is, not that so few, but that so many, instances 
of the same race continuing in the possession of family acres 
can be found in the country. It is not difficult to account for 
the failure, or to discover the causes of success. From the 
days of the Pastons to those of Sir Philip Sidney the estates 
were maintained in families by the most carefully arranged 
mariages de convenance. The bargains were begun when the 
parties were children, and elder brothers, mothers, fathers, 
and acquaintances all were keenly on the look out to 
arrange suitable matches for the sons. Even then they often 
lived for some years in the houses of the respective parents, 
and clauses to this effect were inserted in the marriage 
settlements. Still, younger sons often married badly, and 
their children in time occasionally descended into a lower 
class, from which some emerged later when trade and 
business gave them a chance. Thus, though the Tichbornes, 
one of the very oldest of county families, kept not only their 
old acres, but their old faith, one of the descendants of a 
younger branch emerged in the days of the Long Parliament 
as a successful’ man of business and a strong Puritan, and 
was oné of the signers of the death-warrant of Charles I. 
In any case, when the mariages de convenance, dating from 
the old days of feudal wardship, ceased, the only alternatives 
before the head of the family were either to split up the estate 
among the children, or to find careers for the younger sons. 
Charging properties with annuities only deferred the evil day. 
The strictly entailed properties were safe, and created for 
England that unique and valuable race, the “ younger sons,” 
The working of these entails has without doubt preserved 
county families. But in practice they could only be made or 
maintained on properties of very large size, or the widows and 
daughters must have been left penniless on the death of the 
life-owner of a property not large enough to leave a margin 
for savings. The common argument used in the old days to 
get the consent of the heirs to cut off entail was that their 
mothers and sisters would have no provision. It will be found 
that, as a rule, the great settled estates steadily continue. 
There may be periods of eclipse, but the succession is, not 
broken. The income of many such estates is often out of all 
proportion to the necessary expenditure on upkeep, and there 
is a margin for a prudent tenant for life to save and insure 
with. 

The case of the smaller owners is different, and the quali- 
ties which go to the maintenance of the family may justly 
claim recognition. Where the property is one of from £2,000 
to £4,000 per annum there is at least the guarantee that the 
owner can give all his sons, and not the eldest only, as 
good an education and as good a start in the professions or 
trade as a business man with alike income could guarantee to 
his children. The owners of the great estates can do even 
more, for there is, as a rule, enough spare money to ensure 
the sons a share in a business, and the social position of the 
father advances them in the Services or in the professions. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the way of the owners of 
moderate incomes in the country is the impossibility of living 





with the new men who come and settle, in the happy posses. 
sion of fortunes on the modern lines, in the old county 
houses, and very naturally live in them at arate and ‘on g 
seale of expenditure which these old and moderate fixed 
incomes will ;not sustain in any form. Exchange of hos. 
pitality becomes difficult, and the whole standard of county 
expenditure tends to go up. On the other hand, the old 
county families have nothing really to fear from such com. 
petition. Their social position is absolutely secured, and no 
one will think less of a squire whose forebears have been 
established as good men and true for generations in their old 
house and on their own land because he cannot have a town 
house, a yacht, and half-a-dozen motors, and rear ten 
thousand pheasants. Indeed, human nature being what it is 
the recognition of the practical success which the old county 
families have shown by the simple fact that they have kept 
their place is likely to diminish any misgivings which con. 
trasts of this kind may occasion to them. 

We should be inclined to think that the longer a family of 
moderate estate had owned their land, the more established 
and inbred would be those qualities which had enabled them 
to keep it. They might fairly be expected to manifest them. 
selves in the younger sons as well as the elder; and it will be 
found, if practical instances are taken, that this is very 
generally. the case. The self-restraint of the men who, having 
capital, have for generations never spent it, must be very cons 
siderable; and it will be found that though land often only 
tells the story of the decline of families, it, like the shield of 
two metals, has also its bright side, for there are many county 
families who have not decreased in possessions,’ but have 
added acre to acre. The future is in the hands of the sons; 
but the sons are much what the heads of the family 
make them. There is a tendency among the smaller 
landed gentry not to give their sons the best education, 
but to send them to inferior local schools, instead of to a 
large public school, and to let them drift into a life of mere 
existence near home or at home, in which the chances of a 
career are lost, The men of greater possessions seldom or 
never make this mistake. Trade, stockbroking, and manu- 
facture, as well as the Services, are all made use of to provide 
for younger sons, who frequently do so well in these active 
occupations as to found families of their own. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANY AND HOLLAND. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SprcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—There is one State which Germany dreads,—Russia; two 
which she would like to see at odds,—England and the United 
States, not to mention England and Russia; and yet another 
which she would like to absorb,—Holland. There has of late 
been a great deal of discussion in the German Press of the 
relations, present and future, of Germany to Holland, and the 
subject is important enough to England to call for separate 
treatment in these columns. My chief authorities are as 
follows :— 

Anton.—* Ein Zollbiindniss mit den Niederlanden,” 1902. 

Bley.—* Die alldeutsche Bewegung und die Niederlande,” 1897; 
“ Ein Zollbtindniss mit den Niederlanden,” 1902. 

Francke——In Vol. XC. of the publications of the Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik, 1900. ° 

Grenzboten.—Three anonymous ‘articles on “Holland und 
Deutschland ” in the issues for July 25th, August 1st, and 
August 8th, 1901. 

Halle.—* Volks und Seewirtschaft,” 2 vols., 1902. 

Heckscher.—* Eine neue Phase in den hollandischdeutschen 
Beziehungen,” in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, for August, 
1902. ‘ 

Van Houten.—“ Deutschland und Holland,” in the Berlin Nation 
for June 2nd and 9th, 1900. (A very able, temperate, and 
dignified argument, quite undeserving of the abusive terms 
applied to it by Halle.) 

Reismann-Girone.—* Die deutschen Reichshafen und das Zoll- 
biindniss mit den Niederlanden,” 1899. 

Stubmann.—“ Holland und sein deutscher Hinterland,” 1901. 

Waltershausen, Sartorius von.—‘ Ein deutschniederlandischer 
Zollverein,” in the third volume of the Zeitschrift fir 
Socialpolitik, 1901. : 

The obvious defect of this list is that. it contains no Dutch 
authorities except Van Houten, though I have used the Dutch 
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newspapers which are frequently quoted in the German dis- 
éugsion of the subject. If any: reader of yours who knows 
Dutch-could make good this deficiency, it would no doubt be 


useful. ; 

The present discussion dates from January, 1896, the time when 
the German Kaiser despatched ‘his telegram about the Jameson 
Raid.. On its publication the Dutch Standaard expressed itself to 
the effect that in foreign affairs, if you could not bite, you should 
not bark. The German Empire could bite, and therefore also 
bark. But Holland was too weak to bite, and must therefore 
keep quiet and observe the strictest neutrality. To this the 
Utrecht Dagblad replied that in the present condition of the 
world’s politics the neutrality of Holland was no guarantee of 
her independence. If Holland really wanted to secure her in- 
dependence she must seek the protection of a greater State, 
which could only be the German Empire. This, the first sugges- 
tion of a political alliance between Holland and Germany, was 
favourably received in the German Press. Next year (1897) the 
Pan-German Union came out with Fritz Bley’s pamphlet on 
Holland, which considerably enlarged the scope of the original 
suggestion. Then the discussion flagged till 1899. From the 
autumn of that year to the summer of 1900 it ran full-tide, 
and the autumn of 1899 was the high-water-mark for union. 
Since then the ebb has set in, the Dutch people finding 
that the policy of the telegram was not the policy of the 
German Government (Anton). The typical article on the German 
side was that of the Hague Courant, which advocated a Customs 
Union with Germany on the ground of “greater security for our 
possessions, & greater field for our industry, all the advantages of 
a great State combined with the preservation of our independence. 
It seems to us that the Minister who brought about such a 
Customs Union would do a good piece of work for Holland.” 
Contradiction followed this pronouncement, but assent also. The 
min objection was that Holland was Free-trade, Germany Pro- 
tectionist, and that such a Union therefore was impossible. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the controversy in the Dutch Press 
is that the adherents of union have gained in number and weight, 
put that its opponents are still in the majority (Francke). 


What is each country supposed to gain from such a Union ? 
First, Germany ? Germans regard it as something monstrous—an 
Unding—that the mouth of the chief German river is not in 
German hands, and they insist also that the Danube, which rises 
in Germany, should be “ wrested from the Slav world down to its 
mouths” (Halle). And yet no German proposes that the mouth of 
the Vistula should be given to Poland. The object is, firstly, to 
develop the Rhine traffic and the Rhine industries; secondly, to 
reach “that little sea-area between the English, French, and Belgian 
coasts which may be regarded as the focus of the whole world’s 
trade” (Lexis in Halle), and also as “ the best Continental sally-port 
(Ausfallsthor) against England” (Van Houten). It may be taken, 
however, as probable that these reasons would not by themselves 
suffice for the German interest in the subject if there were no 
Dutch colonies. But Java and Sumatra are the tropical colonies, 
producing the tropical products which the Germans want, ready- 
made, while Curacoa and Surinam will give them the footing in 
the neighbourhood of the future Panama Canal of which they 
are hardly less desirous. One of my authorities has but 
recently come back from a tour in Java, and he says that “the 
treasures of these wonderful islands are far from being fully 
worked. Scarcely } per cent. of the Dutch archipelago has 
been surveyed for mining purposes. One gets the impression 
of a gigantic reserve for the capital and enterprise uf future 
generations” (Anton). The same writer, however, who is 
infinitely more candid than the average German publicist, goes 
on to ask :—“* How would the unlimited settlement of Germans 
in the Dutch colonies be welcome or advantageous to Holland ? 
At present there are only twelve hundred Germans in them, to 
sixty thousand Dutch, in a territory about four. times the size 
of Germany. Now the idea of filling up this vacuum by Germans 
naturally presents itself to Dutchmen in the light, not of'a gain 
but ‘of a sacrifice, in return for German; protection of their 
independence. And what assurance have they that that is not a 
fool’s bargain,—that the protection will not some day turn into a 
protectorate ? Does not the history of the German Zollverein 
show that the economic is but a preliminary to the political 
union?” 

The gain for Holland is represented by these German writers 
as consisting first and foremost in the new great market of 
fifty-six million souls to which she will get access. “That is 
the great and solid gain for Holland” (Anton). But is that 
so certain? Holland is not primarily a manufacturing country. 
Her lack of coal and iron prevents that (Halle and Walters- 
hausen), and is, indeed, in this age of coal and iron, the chief 
cause of her decline, so far as there has been decline at all. 
Holland’s wealth is based on her colonies, her agriculture (as a 
stock-breeder she is far superior to Germany), her foreign invest- 
ments, and, above all, her transit trade. In manufacture she will 
always be beaten by the Rhine industrial cities (Walters- 
hausen). This writer enumerates as many as eleven different 
advantages which Holland will derive from the Union. One is 
that her youth will profit by the superior educational facilities of 
Germany, another that she will get from Germany “rational 
social legislation.” Another of my authorities admits that the 
whiole eleven do not come to very much, and that most of them 
cdn in any case be had without going the length of a Customs 
Union (Anton). Again, the Union will take over the mainte- 
nance, repair, and extension of the Dutch canals and embankments, 
and will thus relieve Holland—especiallv the rural interest—from 











the greatest burden she has to bear (Halle). But all these 
considerations fade into nothing before the one great argument,— 
the bogey of English and American aggression. Holland is told 
to look at the Transvaal, and to consider what aspect that ques- 
tion would have borne if Holland had joined the German Zoll- 
verein in 1830 (Halle). In still more emphatic language she is 
warned that England and the United States are casting covetous 
eyes upon her colonies. “Spain has sunk to her knees before the 
brutal onslaught of America, and Portugal hangs like a fly in the 
spider’s web, mercilessly abandoned to the monopolistic Stock 
Exchange and mercantile system of England” (Grenzboten). 
“Tn order to escape the worst that can befall men and States, the 
being trodden underfoot against their will and unheard, there is 
but one way, and that is to join Germany” (ibid.) “Holland 
need not go far back in her history for the loss of the Cape 
and Singapore, the sacrifice of Borneo, &c. Is it not good 
policy to link on to a powerful friend who will stretch a 
protecting hand over Holland’s East Indian treasuries, so 
that hostile covetousness may not venture to touch them?” 
(Francke). A purely German turn is given to the argu- 
ment by the assertion that “the defence of the Dutch colonies 
against the aggression of colonising Great Powers is a ques- 
tion of life and death for the existence and the future of the 
German South Sea colonies. Holland can never endanger them, 
but every extension of another Great Power at the cost of the 
Dutch colonies will threaten our own colonial power in the most 
formidable way ” (Heckscher). After all ‘these endeavours to 
whip up a monster out of nothing, it is almost amusing to read 
the tranquil comment of the Dutchman that “our Free-trade’ 
system greatly strengthens our international position. The 
world in general would only lose if a Great Power absorbed us or 
our colonies. There is no visible danger against which we might 
have to defend ourselves” (Van Houten). 


Now what are the possible disadvantages that may accrue *to 
Holland from such a Union? In the first place, her Free-trade 
system would have to be sacrificed, and the high Protection of 
Germany adopted. On that point all these German writers with- 
out exception are agreed. Now Holland admits many necessaries, 
including wheat, free ; the tax on other imports in no case exceeds 
5 per cent. (Halle). Tobacco is hardly taxed atall (Van Houten). 
Compare this with the state of things in Germany, where the 
duty on wheat is from 20 to 30 per cent., and 50 per cent. is 
seriously proposed. All the necessaries of life in Holland would 
atone stroke become much dearer, and the only compensation 
suggested for the Dutch workman is that prospect of advantage 
for his industry from the larger German market which I have 
shown to be probably fallacious. The Dutch would also be 
dragged into German wars, and would have to increase their 
taxation to pay for a larger army and navy, as well as for coast 
defence. They would also lose a portion of the transit trade by 
which, above all, they live. For this trade is not confined to 
Germany, as German writers sometimes pretend. ‘“ Holland’s 
commercial Hinterland has grown” (Stubmann), and includes 
nut merely the whole German industrial region, but countries 
outside Germany. For instance, the Roumanian railways have 
chosen Rotterdam to be their staple-place in Western Europe, 
because the return freights of corn carried by their steamers are 
admitted free (Reismann-Grone). If they were not so admitted, 
Roumania would go elsewhere. 


The economic reasons against union, from the Dutch point of 
view, are strong; but they are not the only, perhaps not the most 
potent, ones. Holland is a free and democratic country, and 
Dutchmen hate the German official and policeman. One of the 
causes which influence the Dutch against union is said to be their 
“ general dislike of the stiff official and military administration of 
Germany” (Francke). “The great objection to Germany in 
Holland is the dread of the Prussian corporal spirit. It is true 
that there is more personal freedom in Holland. But a Customs 
Union would nowise affect their internal independence; and the 
example which Holland would give us of the superfluousness of 
the police and bureaucracy in many matters in which our 
Governments still regard them as indispensable would be good 
for us” (Anton). The fact is that in sentimentalising about the 
Germanic origin of the Dutch the Germans forget that the Dutch 
have grown up in their own country to be as different a people 
as possible from the Germans, and that the mutual sympathies 
do not exist which alone could make a Union desirable or 
fortunate. : 


The space given by my authorities to the methods by which 
pressure can be brought to bear on Holland may perhaps be 
taken to prove that this consciousness exists at the bottom of 
their minds. Germany can favour Emden, Bremen, and Antwerp 
by differential railway rates at the expense of the Dutch ports. 
The Dortmund-Ems Canal has already been constructed, but it 
is only a torso till it is continued to the Rhine. Then the Rhine | 
industrial cities will have direct water communication with the 
German North Sea ports (Halle, Francke, &c.) “German goods 
must come in and out by German ports; and if those ports are 
not called Rotterdam and Antwerp, they must be called Emden, 
Bremen, and Hamburg” (Reismann-Grone). 


The popular German notion of the Dutch people is,that they 
are Germans with a slight veneer of difference. “The Dutch are 
a pure Germanic people, uncommonly near to us in blood, manners, 
and speech” (Reismann-Grone, who elsewhere speaks of “ the 
same language”). Compare this with the verdict of a highly 
competent Dutchman who speaks of the tie between Germany 
and Holland as one of “distant kinship and active intellectual 
and material relations” (Van Houten). As to language, Dutch is 
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apparently nearer to English than to German. A well-known 
German-American writes that “before I had learned English, 
books written in Dutch had now and then fallen into my hands, 
but I could not read them. Great, therefore, was my surprise 
when one day, after I had learned English pretty thoroughly, I 
met with a Dutch book, and found I could read it with ease. 
do not mean to intimate that an Englishman who does not know 
German would understand Dutch asa matter of course; but my 
case shows in a striking manner how much nearer English is related 
to Dutch than German” (Francis Lieber). But the essential thing 
is that the Dutch conception of their mission in the world is quite 
different from the German one. The Germans regard the Dutch 
as a German fragment, which should be proud to be reabsorbed. 
The Dutch view may be gathered from a passage in a great 
German scholar’s estimate of Scaliger :—“It was not only to the 
sons of Holland that Scaliger was a guide in scholarship. 
Holland, which was then in the flower of its commerce and the 
bloom of its freedom, fulfilled in every direction the mission 
which its mere geographical situation was enough to indicate,— 
that of forming the bond of union between the Latin and the 
Germanic peoples” (Jacob Bernays). A Dutchman may be 
excused for thinking that that is a higher mission for his 
country than to be swallowed up in Germany. In 1870 the 
sympathies of the Dutch—“ against all natural feeling” (Reis- 
mann-Grone)—were for France, and when Francisque Sarcey 
accompanied the Comédie Francaise on a tour through Holland, 
he found the finest editions of the French classics conspicuous 
on the bookshelves of every household of the better class. 

Answering the question whether Holland and Germany are 
converging or diverging, a Dutch ex-Minister replies that “their 
roads so decidedly diverge, that Germany and Holland have never 
been politically so far apart as at this moment.” “Present-day 
Holland is a new State, with new foundations. Old Holland qua 
State has disappeared ” (Van Houten). ‘At Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Coronation foreigners discovered to their surprise that the Dutch 
were a cheerful people. The Spaniards, Calvin, Napoleon had 
successively clouded their existence. But they were a cheerful 
people before the Reformation, and of late years there has been a 
revival of the old gay Dutch-Flemish spirit. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century the spirit of Goethe has expelled that 
of Calvin from Holland. It might be indiscreet to ask how that 
same Goethean spirit has fared during the same period in 
Germany” (ibid.) An old Dutch couplet runs :— 

“*Mer welle bleiwe wat mer sin, 
Mer welle keine Preisse sin.” 
** A Dutchman will I always be, 
None can a ‘ Prooshian’ make of me.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., VIGILANS SED AQUUS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
aap 
THE LATE COLONEL G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. 
(To THE.EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—It will take more time for the Army than it will for the 
public to learn fully its loss in the lamented death of Colonel 
Henderson. To the latter he had already come to fruition. 
The Life of Stonewall Jackson was all that the reading 
world can ask of one man’s hand. <A chef-dceuvre of 
biography, a model of style, a very literary Rembrandt of 
a portrait in its strong drawing and masterly chiaroscuro, to 
have written it was to have fulfilled the duty a literary crafts- 
man owed to literature. No man can do more than his best, and 
the loss to the public lies in the fact that no man’s best could 
have been better than Colonel Henderson’s, and that death 
has prevented its repetition. He had many works in mind 
that would have enriched letters, and one in hand. One of 
his oldest friends* has regretted that in selecting him 
for the post of Official Historian the authorities had “‘cribb’d, 
cabined, and confined’ the keenest and soundest intellect in or 
out of the Army.” The complaint, though made in good faith, 
is singularly unjust both to the authorities and to Colonel 
Henderson. To whom but the greatest military writer of our 
day should have been entrusted the narration and the 
morals of the greatest campaign of our time? The 
eye that is called upon to range over the doings of 
a quarter of a million of British soldiers, commanded by 
a famous Field-Marshal, in a theatre of over a million 
square miles in extent need not surely be ashamed of its 
mission. Sanguinary engagements, great marches, strokes of 
broad strategy, colossal errors and their bloody atonements, 
issues so vital that even now those who knew them best 
still shiver at their possibilities,—these are colours for the 
handling of none but the greatest of masters. Gibbon had 
no better wherewith to paint the fall of an Empire, and 
Colonel Henderson, making ready to depict an Empire’s 
salvation, was well satistied with his material. And he 


* Colonel Lonsdale Hale in the Times of Saturday, March 7th. 














designed the Official History of the Boer War to be no cold 
eatalogue of facts, the companion of soulless Blue-books and 
works of reference. It was to be a monument, and not a 
mummy of great events. It was to be a great picture. The - 
first bright hues of a living work were already glowing on the 
canvas when the brush fell from his hand, brilliant promise 
of what can never be, mournful reminder of what might have 
been. He could never write meanly or ill; when his heart 
moved with his pen he could write nothing that was not fine, 
And his heart was in the great campaign; his intellect 
instead of folding its wings imprisoned, was pluming itself 
for a flight so bold and strong that the work he carried would 
soon have been on its way through an atmosphere breathed as 
yet by no Official Historian, and by few historians of any school, 


And now that he has fallen, his great designs seem to lie in 
ruins about his grave, “the wreck of Paradise” to the few 
who knew and had been dazzled by them. Literature has lost 
a work, as the world has lost a workman. But the Army has 
lost more than either. A great, its greatest, almost its only, 
teacher has become suddenly silent just when his words would 
have been of most value and his audience most attentive, 
War, once the pastime of the Army, has once more put in its 
stern claim upon those who would pursue it, and this time it 
has been accorded. For men remember how the British Army 
stood turned to stone before the grim stare of the Gorgon 
until one came and struck the terror dead, using no more 
sorcery than to gaze clearly into the shield of Athene, the 
goddess of human arts, and amongst others the art of war as 
opposed to its bludgeon work, Of this art Colonel Hender. 
son was the high priest, and knowing what deep study 
it had cost his own fine intellect, none knew better 
than he how assiduous must be the application and 
how earnest the instructors of those who would acquire 
it. Austerlitz and Chancellorsville were no miracles to 
him; did you marvel at the warlike genius which 
blazed out over those terrible fields like a flash of bloody 
lightning, he would bid you remember the years of study at 
Brienne and West Point of which such master-strokes were 
the logical outcome, without which they would have been im- 
possible. He recognised that a great triumph is something 
more than one splendid feat; it is the climax of many feats 
obscure, yet each perhaps as difficult as itself. The prepara- 
tion, the combination, the prescience with which a great com- 
mander woos victory interested him almost more than the 
catastrophe itself, as an architect broods longer over the joists 
and foundations of a palace than over its cupola. And he, 
almost alone of the British Army, had studied the intricate 
processes of war until they stood revealed to him as a 
science, complete in its rules, rigid in its precepts, and 
inexact in its application only because of its constant depend- 
ence upon the passions of men, the requirements of politics, 
and other influences which govern it, though they are foreign 
to it. His ideal soldier was a man who, emerging from and 
disregarding the whirl of problems which had plunged his 
country into war, bent his brows only over the military 
problem before him, and never raised his eyes until he had 
solved it. 


Yet there was in Colonel Henderson nothing of the cold- 
blooded German automaton. He was so far from being his 
own military ideal that he would have looked with little 
affection upon any soldier of the British Army who 
exhibited that ideal to perfection. His intense humanity 
was ineradicable, and though he confessed that he had 
once attempted to eliminate it from military matters, his 
failure was too patent to need admission. Like the cheerful- 
ness of Dr. Johnson’s friend, “it would keep breaking in.” No 
greater and sweeter glow of sympathy with his kindever warmed 
mortal soul than shone from his. He was heard to rejoice 
that his own high duties in the late campaign kept him, not 
from the labour and peril of the firing-line, but from the 
sight of its suffering. Like the chief he loved, he loved the 
soldiers. A sick or weary private would turn his eye at once 
from the contemplation of the vastest operations. The 
humblest fighting man would receive his assistance as soon as 
he claimed it. Me had a distaste for letter-writing, yet would 
sit half a morning putting on paper the qualifications of a 
lance-corporal anxious for some small billet, His charity was 
of that rare quality which, without being duped by an im- 
postor, hastens to relieve him because he is an impostor, and 
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therefore unhappy. No man had less of that intolerance of 
folly which so often accompanies a keen flair for merit. As a 
consequence, like any man whose generosity to the humble is 
as famous as his influence with the great, he was pestered 
much by the unfortunate, whom even when fools he suffered 
so gladly that when he had set them upon their feet he 
commonly allowed them to believe that they had assisted 
him, a species of compassionate duplicity which gave 
him secret delight, as much from the pleasure of pleasing 
others as from his sense of humour, which was as 
delicate and as considerately veiled as his charity. He 
possessed a sharp sword of sarcasm, but it remained sheathed ; 
many tempted its stroke, but none ever bled from it. Only 
in secret would he show you how he might have cut down 
an error, and would thank God that he had refrained, 
because his blow, in falling upon a principle, might have 
injured a man. 

He had not an enemy in the world, but his mind 
was not of that flinty nature from which attrition alone 
can strike fire. It burnt always and equably, with a clear 
flame which lightened any dark place into which he cast it, 
though even his utmost efforts of restraint could not always 
prevent it from dazzling. No fine talker—and pity it is he 
had no Boswell—was ever so reluctant to shine in conversa- 
tion. Yet fortunately for his hearers, he could not help pour- 
ing his mind into his talk, which contained, therefore, nothing 
buttreasures. But an interpolation, an objection, ora question, 
however trivial, would strike him dumb to hear it, for of the 
characteristics of famous conversationalists he lacked only 
the intolerance. Strange and beautiful it was to see, as was 
often seen, this master of strategy attending with bent 
head to the discourse of some infant strategist. Alas! such 
kindness is as rare as such talent, and both have vanished 
away. One so gifted could ill be spared. Yet genius is not 
the rarest and, when lost, the most regretted of human 
qualities; the void left by the disappearance of Colonel 
Henderson’s fine intellect will, no doubt, be filled in time. 
His work and teaching stand like a monument above his 
honoured grave; but where shall those who knew and loved 
him look for such true and tender qualities as lie like dead 
flowers upon the mound which hides him ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

LINESMAN. 





GOVERNMENT INSURANCE OF SHIPS AND 
CARGOES DURING WAR. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SpEctaTor.’’| 
Smr,—In the Spectator of March 7th you suggest that “the 
Government on the declaration of war” shall “ gratuitously 
insure all vessels and cargoes against war risks,” in regard to 
which you may possibly be interested in the following. 
Some years ago I happened to mention this same idea to the 
late Admiral Sir George Tryon, who at once exclaimed: 
“Have you ever given expression to these views publicly, as 
they seem to me valuable”; and on ascertaining that I had 
not, he volunteered to ventilate the subject, threw himself 
into it with his usual earnestness, got hold of facts and 
figures, and if my memory serves me, read a paper on the sub- 
ject at the United Service Institution. But apparently neither 
the public nor the officials took more than a passing interest in 
the matter, and it was soon lost sight of. But looking at the 
way a few insignificant captures by the ‘Alabama’ drove the 
United States mercantile marine off the ocean, and looking also 
to the small amount involved, not in insurances, but in the 
actual repayment by us of America’s entire losses, I cannot 
help feeling with you that our food and other supplies will 
reach us at moderate prices in war-time if war risks are 
practically accepted by the Government. This would have 
the further effect of preventing the transfer of our vessels to 
neutrals, and would entirely destroy the confidence that 
apparently exists abroad that our vulnerable point is our 
mercantile marine, and that a few fast commerce destroyers 
would be fatal to our commercial prosperity. And surely, if 
we can afford to pay £200,000,000 to preserve the integrity of 
the Empire as in the late Boer War, we need not grudge a 
tenth of that sum to ensure the integrity of that valuable 
possession, our mercantile marine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. O. Hopkins, Admiral (Retired). 


[We are delighted to find so great an authority as Sir John 
Hopkins agreeing with us on this point, and trust that the 





matter will receive proper attention from the Government. 
In ourview, they should not wait for war before taking the step 
we desire, but should in peace accept the responsibility of in- 
suring against war risks all vessels and cargoes insured 
against ordinary sea risks. Such an announcement would do 
a great deal to prevent panic at the beginning of a war, and 
that is an object which the authorities should keep always in 
view.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE CRETAN EXPLORATION FUND. 

[To tae Epitor or THE “ SpecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—Although I fear that it is now almost too late to call 
the attention of your readers to the Cretan Exhibition 
which has been on view at Burlington House for the last ten 
weeks, and which closes to-day, I trust I may be allowed 
to refer to it in support of an appeal for further funds 
to enable Mr. Arthur Evans to complete the excavation which 
has already yielded such brilliant results. No one who has 
seen the recent collection of drawings, photographs, and 
casts can have failed to realise what a rich contribution has 
already been made to the history of early art and civilisation. 
Those who do not yet grasp the significance of these discoveries 
may be invited to read the admirable article by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth in the current number of the Cornhill Magazine, 
Three seasons’ work, carried out at a cost of about £5,000 
raised by public subscription, and at least £1,500 contributed 
by the excavator himself, “have shown this hillock to contain 
by far the most various and extraordinary evidence of a dead 
civilisation that, perhaps, has ever been brought to light at 
one spot in any part of the world.” The great palace which 
has gradually been revealed affords indications “of a peaceful 
prosperity and a sumptuousness of civilisation for which one 
was little prepared in wild Crete in the middle of the second 
millennium before the Christian era.” Not only is the build- 
ing a marvel of architectural construction, with its spacious 
halls, long galleries, staircases, and elaborate system of 
drainage, but its walls are decorated with frescoes which 
both in design and execution reach a high standard of art. 
The space available at Burlington House only allowed for the 
exhibition of selected types out of the great bulk of objects 
found, but these were enough to show the great wealth 
of material already brought to light. A striking feature 
has been the astonishing variety of form and design, from the 
great throne which still stands in sctw in the hall of reception, 
and the magnificent bull’s head in high relief, to delicate 
representations of human, animal, and vegetable forms which 
suggest the spirit of the Renaissance, and exquisitely moulded 
figures in ivory and bronze which recall the fabled art of 
Daedalus. The stone vases, large and small, many of them 
copied apparently from repoussé metal-work ; the gem designs 
found so abundantly both at Knossos and at Zakro, in 
Eastern Crete; the magnificent specimens of pottery from 
both these sites; and lastly, the wonderful series of clay 
tablets inscribed in a tongue which has yet been only partially 
deciphered, can here receive but passing notice. Apart from 
Mr. Hogarth’s article, attention may be invited to the fully 
illustrated Reports contributed by Mr. Evans to the last two 
numbers of the Annual of the British School at Athens. 
The new number, containing a similar Report on the season of 
1902, will be ready in a few weeks. The discovery of such 
a building on the site of Knossos, the seat of the legendary 
Empire of King Minos ; the constant occurrence in the designs 
of the bull’s head, with the wonderful frescoes representing 
bull-fights conducted by female toreadors; the network of 
passages, and the frequent mark of the double-axe or labrys, 
which is the recognised emblem of the Cretan Zeus, have for 
the first time seemed to afford a substantial basis for the 
legends of the Minotaur and the Labyrinth, The work of 
excavation, as I have said, is not yet complete, and funds are 
still needed to enable Mr. Evans to carry his labours to their 
full conclusion. It is estimated that a sum of not less than 
£3,000 will be required to complete the work and to make 
up the deficits of past seasons. At present we have raised 
scarcely £1,300 towards this amount. Those who recognise 
the importance of such researches are invited to send con- 
tributions to the account of “ The Cretan Exploration Fund ” 
at Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Lombard Street, E.C., 
or to myself, at St. Martin’s Street, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorecE A. MAcMILLAN, 
Hon. Treasurer Cretan Exploration Fund. 
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THE NEW VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Volunteers have often had cause to be grateful for your 
powerful advocacy of their cause, and never more so than 
recently. Will you allow me to endorse every word written 
by your correspondent “H. F. P.” in the Spectator of 
March 7th? He, however, puts too great a strain upon 
credulity in assuming that the starvation policy to which 
the Volunteers are subjected is due to “want of knowledge 
by those in authority.” Surely it is more reasonable, though 
less pleasant, to assume that if those in authority recognise 
the needs of the Imperial Yeomanry, r2presenting the Volun- 
teer Cavalry, they cannot be in ignorance of the approximately 
identical. needs of the Volunteer Artillery, Engineers, and 
Infantry. In spite, therefore, of Mr. Balfour's protestations 
in the House that “those who say the Government have 
undervalued the Volunteers wholly misunderstand the 
situation,” what other reason can be assigned for paying 
the Yeoman recruit 2s. 9d. per drill for twelve preliminary 
squad drills and 5s. 6d. per diem during his annual 
camp training, while the Volunteer is paid nothing for 
either preliminary drills or camp, though both are now 
compulsory? “H. F. P.” calls attention to some of the 
difficulties of the infantry Volunteer; may I mention those 
of another branch of the Service,—the Volunteer Field 
Artillery ? Field Artillery is of necessity an expensive arm, 
but the cost of a Volunteer battery is infinitesimal by com- 
parison with that of a Royal Artillery battery, and it is, 
therefore, of the highest importance to the taxpayer that 
those Volunteer corps equipped with field guns should be 
properly trained and maintained. A six days’ camp is in- 
adequate for both mounted work in the field and gun practice; 
but the Government grants are insufficient even for this, and 
it is now suggested in a recent Order by the Adjutant- 
General that the money would be found ample if a number of 
batteries joined together, taking horses for only one battery! 
How it is supposed that the combined work of a brigade 
division of three or four batteries can be conducted with one 
lot of horses is not explained. There is an evident disposition 
at the War Office to starve these batteries out of existence 
and make the Field Artillery a close preserve of the Regular 
Army. Why, otherwise, do they refuse to replace their 
obsolete muzzle-loaders, discarded by the Royal Field Artillery 
some twenty years ago, with up-to-date field guns? or why 
do they give them a horse allowance which works out at less 
than half what is considered suitable for Imperial Yeomanry ? 
Again, if their preservation as Field Artillery is desired, why 
do they class these batteries in the Army List as Garrison 
Artillery? and, above all, why has the Adjutant-General 
ordered that during the current year's training no greater 
mobility than that of infantry shall be required of them,— 
thus sacrificing their education (under Field Artillery instruc- 
tors) of the last ten years? Field Artillery must be able to 
perform all movements at “the trot,” so as to take up 
successive positions in action with rapidity, &c. There is but 
one explanation. The War Office clique does not sympathise 
with Volunteer aspirations. The Adjutant-General’s order 
to Volunteer field batteries to “walk” instead of “trot” is 
merely preliminary to telling them that they have not the 
mobility necessary for Field Artillery ; in fact, it is an invita- 
tion to them to commit suicide in order to provide a plausible 
vaison d’étre for the addition to the number of field batteries 
of the Regular Army which is now being made. And this, I 
would suggest, is the key to the whole situation. There is no 
reason to believe that the large majority of the provincial 
Volunteer corps would refuse the same terms and conditions 
as those under which the Yeomanry serve, including the four- 
teen days’ camp; but it is ridiculous to expect the Volunteer 
to give his time and services for nothing, while the Yeoman is 
paid for his, and this must be as apparent to the Govern- 
ment as it is to the ‘man in the street.” Is not then the 
conclusion irresistible that this starvation of the Volunteers 
is deliberately intended to reduce them in numbers and 
efficiency in order to justify the increase in the’ Regular 
forces under the army corps scheme? May I express a 


hope that you will continue to urge the necessity of the 
Volunteers—Horse, Foot, and Artillery—being organised into 
a homogeneous army for home defence.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. K.S8. 


mR 
P.S.—I venture to enclose for your perusal a rough Outling 
of a Volunteer reorganisation scheme.—H. K. §, 





(1) he Volunteers should be organised in pr 
portions of Cavalry (Imperial Yeomanry), ne il, 
Heavy, and Garrison Artillery, Engineers and ‘Infant ; 
with a Volunteer Army Service Corps and Medical Ste 
Corps; and completely equipped, so that if required for 
home defence (when probably the bulk of the Regular 
Army would be out of the country), they would be 
ready to act as an independent army. The plan of employ. 


cated, as denuding the force of its best soldiers. The 
Volunteers ought not to form part of an army corps or 
other organisation from which they would almost ‘inevitabl 
be separated on active service. , The Volunteers should Som 
their own Staff, Brigadiers, and Divisional Generals, and a 
proportion at least of such commands should be allotted to 
Volunteer officers. 


(2) The conditions of service for Volunteers should be approxi 
mately the same in regard to drills, camp training, and.pa 


teers will never be regarded seriously by the public ti] 
they are paid for actual military service. Gratuitous 
military service will always be looked upon as playing 
at soldiers, and the discipline of an unpaid force can never 


to be expected to give their services and time for nothine 
while the Yeomanry, who are now recruited from the same 
classes of the population, are paid for them. 

[We have only been able to find space for two sections of 
our correspondent’s interesting and thoughtful scheme. We 
cannot, however, agree with him that the War Office has 
deliberately tried to destroy the Volunteers—(we are, ip. 
deed, absolutely certain that both Lord Roberts and Mr, 
Brodrick mean well by the Volunteers)—though we do not 
wonder that our correspondent, like the majority of Volun. 
teers, has been led by the way in which the Volunteers 
have been handled into believing that they are the objects of 
dislike and jealousy in Pall Mall. We should be by no 
means adverse to paying Volunteers while in camp, but we do 
not wish to make them the exact counterparts of the Yeomanry 
or Militia. We are also most anxious to keep as Volunteers 
the large number of men who, whether paid or not, cannot 
manage to get into camp.—Eb, Spectator.] 





OUR NAVY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."| 

Srr,—A recent visit to the Regent Street Polytechnic with a 
number of working lads showed me the great value which 
such an exhibition possesses for recruiting purposes. At the 
present time the number of boys who see it is comparatively 
small, being as a rule not drawn from the class where recruits 
are generally found. Would it not be possible for the Navy 
League or other body interested in recruiting to take these 
pictures on tour at really popular rates of admission, which 
I gather from your correspondent’s letter (‘“ Indignant,” 
Spectator, February 28th) is being done by the German Navy 
League ?—I an, Sir, &c., 


The Albany, Piccadilly, W. T. H. Mrnswatt, 





AN ALTERNATIVE GOVERNMENT, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sr1ke,—You have suggested in the Spectator of March 7th Mr, 
Asquith as the best Premier in case of a change; may I offer 
Lord Spencer? Being the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Lords, he hasa claim, and that which he said a short 
time ago must have conciliated Mr. John Redmond, whose aid 
will be needed in any circumstances. Whether the nation 
will like the prospect, however distant, of another nation, 
called Ireland, so close to it is the question; but that this is 
the meaning of Home-rule there can be no doubt.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. W. Esstnaton. 


[We had not forgotten Lord Spencer; but unless the 
temper of the bulk of the Liberal party as regards Home-rule 
is something very different from what it appears to be, Lord 
Spencer's continued advocacy of Home-rule would be a com- 
plete bar to his uniting the two sections of the party.—Eb., 
Spectator. ] 





MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “Sprcrator.”] 





S1R,—Will you allow me to direct the attention of - your 





ing Volunteers for Imperial oversea service is to be depre. ' 


as those laid down for Imperial Yeomanry. The Volun. 


be of a high order. Moreover, the Volunteers ought not 
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jers to a passage in the “ Ode on the Death of the Duke 
re Wellington ” in which Tennyson make a valuable contri- 
. ti e to the controversy as to “man’s place in the universe’ 
pu 


(Spectator, March 7th) ?— 
, « For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
‘And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will ; 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 

Round us, each with different powers 

‘And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul 2 


Matter and spirit are surely absolutely incommensurable. The 
universe is, indeed, oppressively immense when we take as the 


wit of measurement the body in which we dwell, but it is 








neither great nor small compared with the soul. Isa rock, a 
mountain, a world, a system, a universe, greater or less than | 
the soul? The question is meaningless until we can fix on a | 
measure applicable to both. Only when this is possible can 
we argue that the human race is or is not worthy to have 
the heavens spread out as a tent to dwell in.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Stonehouse, Glos. F. ARTHUR SIBLY. 


(To tHE Evitor or THE “Spectator.” 
Sm,—Mr. Wallace’s argument against the infinity of the 
universe may be met by reminding him that not all celestial 
podies are luminous. We know this in the case of the dark 
companions to the variable stars, as well as in the case of our 
planetary system. It may well be that the non-luminous 
bodies are as numerous as the luminous. This would account 
for the more distant telescopic stars appearing rarer to us, as 
the greater the distance, the greater the mass of intermediate 
non-luminous matter.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. GAMLEN. 








New Place, Welwyn, Herts. 





THE WOMEN’S HELP SOCIETY : AN APPEAL. 
[To rHE Epriror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sm,—Will you allow me, as you have done on several 
previous occasions, to plead the cause of the Women’s Help 
Society in a very few words ?— 





The object of the Women’s Help Society is to establish and 
maintain homes or clubs for the poorest classes of women and 
gvlsin all parishes where the clergyman so desires. Of these 
clubs there are one hundred and fifty, with a total membership of 
twelve thousand. In London alone there are thirty-two clubs, 
and the two points which I would emphasise as appealing to the 
more thoughtful among your readers are :—(1) The class of 
women reached and helped, which is, I venture to say, lower per- 
haps than that of any other similar Society, for we are able to get 
at the very poorest and roughest element in the district. Our 
work, therefore, isin the truest and broadest sense missionary, 
both social and religious. (2) Continuity ; the work of the Society 
inits own district is continuous, month after month, year after year. 
It is, as it were, a great bucket ever being let down to the bottom 
of that dark well of poverty, ignorance, dirt, and degradation ; 
ever drawing to the surface its precious burden of struggling 
humanity ; handing individuals over, clothed and in their right 
minds, to the clergy who preside over the parish, there to join 
the ever-increasing number of wives and mothers whose lives are 
a living testimonial to the great work, both social and religious, 


us, with common-sense and without hysterical prejudice, 

look the thing squarely in the face. If Great Britain is 
to borrow from childish peoples such systems of registration 
as are, and must in the nature of things be,involved in com- 
pulsory military service, but with us are reserved for con- 
victed criminals—if Britons in consequence must begin to 
consider themselves, not the components but the slaves of 
that metaphysical entity the State—if for these reasons they 
are to look on freedom of action as a reversible gift of the 
said State, and not as a natural condition without which 
existence is unthinkable, then, indeed, we may expect con- 
scription to save the nation from conquest,—as prussic acid 
saves a man from cholera. Great Britain, the Britain to 
which she expanded in the nineteenth century, will have 
lived. Let us not in such connections prate of those earlier 
days when individual independence may have been as strangely 
hampered in our own land as it is now in others. Expansion 
once achieved is in some ways irrevocable; nor may a new 
Procrustes babble of the blessed days of infancy when lopping 
a grown man to the stature of a child.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MEN BEFORE SYSTEMS. 








POETRY. 
aes 
THE DESIRE. 
GIVE me no mansions ivory white, 
Nor palaces of pearl and gold ; 
Give me a child for all delight 
Just four years old. 


Give me no wings of rosy shine, 
Nor snowy raiment, fold on fold, 
Give me a little boy all mine 
Just four years old. 
Give me no gold and starry crown, 
Nor harps, nor palm-branches unrolled, 
Give me a nestling head of brown 
Just four years old. 


Give me a cheek that’s like the peach, 
Two arms to clasp me from the cold, 
And all my heaven’s within my reach 
Just four years old. 
Dear God, You give me from Your skies 
A little Paradise to hold, 
As Mary once her Paradise, 
Just four years old. 
KATHARINE TYNAN 


BO Os. 3 


SIR DONALD STEWART.* 








which is the pride and glory of our age. Any contributions or 
letters of inquiry can be addressed to the secretary, Women’s 
Help Society Office, Church House, Dean’s Yard, S.W. I may 
add, perhaps, that the funds of the Society are lower and its 
friends fewer than in days gone by; may I appeal, therefore, to 
your readers to help us with subscriptions and _ recruits, 
strengthened by the realisation that never before have we 
appealed to the Spectator in vain ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
39 Wilton Crescent, S.W. 


Basi LEVETT. 





A NEGLECTED ASPECT OF CONSCRIPTION. 
(To. THE EDITOR oF 

Siz,—Will you allow an Englishman who has lived for several 
years on the Continent to refer to one view—which has 
probably received scant attention from keen but narrow- 
judging speecialists—of the proposal to introduce military 
conscription for defensive purposes into Great Britain? It 
is that such a change would be a case of propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. If a country means anything more 
than so many acres of soil, surely, at least, it means the 
character of those who people it. And if any notes of British 
character differentiate it from the Continental, may we not 
give the first place to individual initiative ? Now waiving aside 
both the claptrap rhetoric of secretly organised reactionaries 
and the panic fears of their short-sighted military dupes, let 
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Sir DonaLp STEWART'S Life is the Life of a soldier. In the 
excellent book which Mr. Elsmie has compiled from the Field- 
Marshal’s letters and note-books there is scarce a paragraph 
which does not relate of the art of war. We gather that 
Sir Donald was a keen sportsman, and a host of friends 
know that he was a most amiable companion; but before 
all things he was a soldier, and his biography is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with the profession which he 
followed with unbroken distinction for more than fifty years. 
This is as it should be, and we congratulate Mr. Elsmie not 
merely upon his interesting work, but upon a reticence which 
is as admirable as it is rare. 

Born in 1824, Sir Donald was but sixteen when he was 
appointed Ensign in the 9th Bengal Native Infantry, and 
though again and again he contemplated retirement from the 
Service, he remained in India until 1885. During those many 
years he saw much service, he performed many brilliant feats 
of arms, and he left a memory as Commander-in-Chief which 
will never be effaced. It was not until the Mutiny that his 
first real chance came, and that time of stress and danger 
made his reputation, as it made the reputation of many 
another. At the moment of the outbreak he was at Aligurh, 
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and he has the same miserable story to tell of murder 
and assassination which was told by ‘all Europeans. At 
Aligurh, too, he would have remained had he not most 
fortunately volunteered to carry despatches to Delhi, and the 
narrative of this ride is the first really exciting chapter in the 
book. He rode, at first alone, through a hostile country, and 
ran the risk of death at every turn of a difficult and un- 
known road. Even the friendly natives dare not tet him pass 
the night in their house, and when one offered his services 
as a guide, he feared all the while that he was being 
drawn into an ambuscade. He had not gone far when his 
horse fell down, apparently dead, and he had nothing to do 
but to proceed upon a stolen donkey. Yet every mile brought 
him nearer to Delhi, where was the chance of fighting, and the 
certain hope of distinction. At last, after endless risks and 
difficulties, he reached the beleaguered city with Mr. Ford, 
Collector of Goorgaon, Mir Mendi Zumma, and one or two 
others. Mr. Ford got the C.S.I., and all the others were 
promoted, save only Sir Donald, the receipt of whose “very 
brief report” the authorities never acknowledged. 

But if this conspicuous service was overlooked, he had not 

been long in the camp at Delhi before he was appointed 
Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, and he instantly justified 
the appointment. His account of the operations before Delhi 
is a model of its kind: simple and picturesque. He sketches 
with an eloquent pen all the deficiencies which the Mutiny 
discovered in our system. Though Sind, the Punjab, Nagpore, 
and Oudh had lately been added to our territory, the Euro- 
pean force was weaker at the outbreak than it had been before 
one of the new provinces had lapsed to our Empire. And at 
the head of affairs were “useless old fools.” The senior 
officers failed and were removed; but, happily for us, there 
was an open field for talent, and capable soldiers were soon 
discovered. “Only fancy,’ says Sir Donald, “young men 
like Neville Chamberlain and Nicholson being generals!” 
And he notes with pleasure that “ Edwardes, at Peshawur, 
has been the salvation of that portion of our territory.” But 
while he does not overrate the difficulty of the situation, he is 
never in doubt as to the result. He knows that the Crimean 
War was mere child’s play compared to the Mutiny, and yet he 
never despairs. ‘‘ We have lost one hundred officers killed and 
wounded already at the siege of Delhi, and many more will fall 
before we capture the town. Its doom is, however, sealed ; 
and if ever a city deserved the fate that hangs over it, Delhi 
is that place.” He knows no pity; he would exact the last 
punishment from the mutineers; he is only afraid that the 
sentiment of England will demand that the lives of too many 
malefactors should be spared He chafes against the ignorance 
of the Press, then, as always, an obstacle to soldiers in the 
field. ‘“ The Calcutta and Bombay papers,” says he, “seem 
very low that we do not take Delhi. I wish they would come 
and try their hand at it.” But at last the assault was made, 
the city captured, the palace occupied, and some vengeance 
taken upon the infamous “ pandays.” 
‘ After the Mutiny promotion came to Sir Donald quickly 
enough, and in 1867 he took command of the Bengal Brigade 
which went to Abyssinia. On this occasion Colonel F. 
Roberts, a comrade of his youth, a friend until the end of his 
life, acted as his Assistant-Quartermaster-General. Happily, 
iXing Theodore’s resistance was so slight that there was not 
much for the Bengal Brigade to do, and after the fall of 
Magdala Stewart returned to India, and was given the com- 
mand at Peshawur. But it was not until ten years later that 
the real opportunity of his life came, of which he took the 
fullest advantage. In 1878 he set out for Candahar. The 
Chamberlain-Cavagnari mission had not been received by the 
Amir, who had also refused a reply to the Viceroy’s ulti- 
matum. Stewart was recalled from England, put in com- 
mand of an expedition, and ultimately took Candahar at the 
expense of some thousands of camels. As Captain Hoskyns 
most truly says in an account printed by Mr. Elsmie, “some 
generals would never have got there that winter.” 

The campaigns of the next two years have been described 
many times, yet Sir Donald’s account of what he accomplished 
in Afghanistan is well worth reading. And during his sojourn 
at Candahar Sir Donald proved that he was a farseeing 
statesman as well as an expert soldier. Although he was, as 


Abdurrahman said, “a lover of peace,” he was resolute in 


Home Government has been so anxious to bring about a 

as our evident desire to settle the matter is misunderstena ng 
the Afghans, who fancy that we are unable to advance,” ; 
to Candahar, he did not think its retention essential to 
security of our frontier. “As a purely military question : . 
wrote, “ the possession of Candahar would in my judgment i 
us in a false position, and in point of fact be a source of ~_ 
disadvantage to us.” Of the Afghans he hada profound Po 
and dislike. “It is an exceedingly poor country,” he chet 
“and the people are the greatest scoundrels in creation — 
are destitute of every virtue, patriotism included. They hay 
pleasant manners, and seem manly and open in their pote 
but even in these they are impostors and humbugs,” The 
Afghans, on the other hand, had nothing but admiration fo 
Sir Donald. “T well remember hearing,” says Sir “4 
Cunningham, “how his manner and personality struck the 
Afghans and won their confidence. They admired his dee ! 
set eyes and shaggy eye-brows, which they held betokened 
great wisdom.” Another friend declares that all the Afghans 
“thought him 100 years old,” and endowed him with wisdom 
proportionate to that great age. But he managed them with 
great address, and the success of our policy during some 
troubled years was mainly due to the tact and courage of Sip 
Donald Stewart. 


In 1881 Sir Donald assumed the duties of Commander.ip. 
Chief in India, and while he held this high office he did his 
best service to the Empire. His greatest achievement, 
indeed, during his term of command was to “ persuade the 
Government to increase the European establishment of 
the Army in India by 10,000 men.” We know nothing mor 
interesting in the way of political documents than the notes 
which Sir Donald made during the tenure of his high office, and 
we commend them to all who are interested in the defence of 
our Indian possessions. So we take leave of a brave an 
accomplished soldier, a wise statesman, and as good a man 
as ever drew sword in the defence of our Empire,—a man, too, 
whose splendid qualities were enhanced by a genuine sim. 
plicity of character, which forbade him to intrigue or man. 
cuvre, or to make friends with the Press. Tf he was not 
always esteemed at his full value, complete justice is done 
him at last, and we know not which to admire the more, his 
own skill in the writing of letters, or the modest tact of Mr. 
Elsmie, who has suppressed himself and been content to give 
a full-length portrait of his hero. 





MR. CHURTON COLLINS ON TENNYSON* 


Mr. Cuurton Coutins laments the difficulties which en- 
counter the “pioneer of a critical edition of Tennyson's 
poems.” There are many editions, and in all of them variants 
almost without number. The various readings of classical 
manuscripts may perplex the editor, but hidden somewhere 
beneath them there is the ideal of an authentic text, the actual 
avtos types, and they suggest the fascinating exercise of con- 
jectures whereby it may haply be discovered. Of authentic 
Tennysonian texts there are many. The poet changed and 
changed back again. It is interesting to follow, or try to follow, 
the mental processes of which these alterations were the result. 
But the task, if any one is to fulfil it exactly, is enormously 
large. Sometimes, too, it must be owned, the poet’s sense of 
fitness becomes somewhat confused, an experience which is 
not strange to all writers who attempt, with a conscientious 
desire to improve, the labour of correction. Mr. Collins does 
not profess to give a complete collation of various readings, 
but makes a judicious selection. His more important work 
has been to criticise and to elucidate, and the work has, on 
the whole, we do not hesitate to say, been very well done. 
If the reviewer is compelled to give more prominence to 
adverse than to favourable comment, it must not be supposed 
that this represents the real balance of his judgment. It is 
needless to repeat again and again the expression of assent; 
dissent has to be justified. 


First we feel bound to protest against the violence—it is 
nothing less—of Mr. Collins’s language when his author dis- 
pleases him. We are disposed to agree with him in disliking 
the “couplet ”—it is not a couplet, by the way— 





* In Memoriam, The Princess, and Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited, 





“Tt is a pity,” he wrote, “that the 


1879 to continue the war. 


ie a nem &c., by John Churton Collins, London: Methuen 
and Co. . 
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« Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God; ’ 


but thi 
«strained, hars 
In XXXIV. : 
is not immor 
riddle, and it would be 
out, but to die at once. 

to have his expression 0 
fully hysteri 
imitations.” 

- what Aristotle failed to observe. 


was @ 


common example. 
monplace in poetry. The expression “Tennysonese 


read that ' 
“The sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue ” 


are “Tennysonese for Christ; or, the life of Christ.” We 
may say frankly that, in our opinion, neither Mr. Churton 
Collins nor any other living man is entitled to speak in these 


terms of a master such as Tennyson. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that our critic is chary of his praise. He 


expresses it freely and in a most ungrudging way, and almost 


invariably with great discrimination. 

In the matter of elucidation Mr. Collins does good service. 
He does not overload his original with comments. If he errs 
at all, it is rather on the side of defect. Practically, however, 
the reader may rely on having such help as he wants,—subject, 
of course, to the condition that the help is forthcoming from 
one source or another. Mr. Collins is under obligations, 
which he duly acknowledges, to Mr. A. G. Bradley,—obliga- 
tions which no writer on Tennyson can avoid. He has also 
drawn some information from the “ Life,” a supreme authority, 
wherever it speaks. There is still a residuum of obscurities 
which we must be content to leave, and which, indeed, is 
not likely ever to be cleared. 





The illustrations and parallels are often very interesting. 
Perhaps Mr. Collins is sometimes led to see a parallel where 
no parallel exists. Nothing is more likely to happen when 
the mind is stored with passages from the poets. We do not 
see that 

“Dead calm in that noble heart 
Which heaves but with the heaving sea” 

is illustrated by the line from Coleridge, “ Heaves with the 
heavings of the maiden’s heart.” The resemblance is merely 
verbal, the force of Tennyson’s words lying in the thought 
that the heart lately so full of generous emotion was now but 
mechanically moved by the rise and fall of the waves. ‘‘ Come 
whatever loves to weep ” finds its closest parallel in Catullus, 
as “ quidquid est usquam hominum venustiorum ” and “ quid- 
quid est cachinnorum.” The “ Word” in 

“ And so the Word had breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds” 

is certainly “used in the sense in which St. John uses it” in 
the first verse of his Gospel; but objections may be taken to 
the gloss that follows, “the revelation of the Eternal Thought 
of the Universe,” as having a sound of pantheism. 

Passing on to “The Princess,” we find an excellent intro- 
duction, excellent, that is, so far as the purpose of the poem is 
concerned (we doubt, however, whether Auguste Comte and 
Tennyson were so much in accord about the position of 
women as is here suggested); to the literary criticisms we 
take serious exception. We do not see that the “story is 
at once trivial and improbable,” except so far as it is 
aromance, or that there is a “strained artificiality in the 


style,” though there is, as there could hardly fail to | Low, Marston, and Co. 


s dislike might be more gently expressed than by 
h, and false in its irrelevant artificiality.” 
and XXXV. the poet contends that “if the soul 
tal, then the world is a painful and perplexing 
better no longer to puzzle it 
He deserves something better than 
f this feeling described as “a pain- 
cal lyric” and “a lamentable example of 
Larger knowledge and deeper sympathy make 
Life to him 
good in itself, but then he was indifferent to the 
sufterings of the “dim, inarticulate multitudes.” What did 
it matter to him if the vce: dovasxcv suffered ? As for Goethe, he 
was supremely selfish ; he had had 2 a good time,’ and was 
not averse to have the balance of life finally made up here, 
‘And then there is the dramatic element in these two lyrics to 
be considered. They may be regarded as the relatively true 
expression of a soul overpowered by grief. “The connection 
of the ebbing and flowing tide with the moods of grief is a 
conceit worthy of the Metaphysical School” is a harsh 
criticism, and, we think, unjust. The thought is implied in 
metaphors without number, of which “abundant” is a 
“ Flood-tides of grief” is almgst a com- 
occurs 
more than once, and certainly jars upon the taste, as when we 


be, a touch of the mock-heroic: But Mr. Collins may 
be allowed to make reparation himself. There is not 
much room for the warmest admirer of Tennyson to complain 
when he reads: “Never has blank verse so superb and deli- 
cate blended so many notes, or fancy so rich and splendid, 
description so magical, both in what it expresses and in what 
it suggests, so much sweetness, so much tenderness, been 
found in such exquisite combination.” But little elucidation 
is wanted in dealing with the poem. The allusions require and 
receive explanation, and there is room for frequent illustration. 
In II. “Rhiddpe” is certainly an error, but its frequency 
excuses it. The irrepressible tendency to say something sharp 
breaks out again in “Tennyson’s ponderous and affected 
erudition”; both epithets are, it seems to us, misplaced. 
There is a touch of irony in the whole passage. In 301-4 
Mr. Collins loses a chance of pillorying the most ludicrous 
criticism that ever appeared in a reputable review :— 
STREAM 5a a. ea 

A rosy blonde, and in a college gown, 

That clad her like an April daffodilly 

(Her mother’s colour).” 
“What a pity,” said the reviewer, “to mar this beautiful 
picture with that harsh stroke about her mother’s faded hue.” 
The various readings in “The Princess” are very numerous, 
and must have given the editor much trouble. 

Of “Maud” as it is treated by Mr. Collins we need say 
little. He breaks out into his favourite vehemence of language 
in characterising the hero, but his judgment on the poem as 
a whole is admirably conceived. Tennyson himself ranked it 
high. The writer of this review, however, thinks that “ Aylmer’s 
Field” was his special favourite. We may let Mr. Collins 
himself give one of the reasons of his admiration :— 

“ Another great charm of the poem is the exquisite treatment 
of Nature, which, as in In Memoriam, is penetrated subjectively 
with emotion, and becomes in symbol a sort of chorus—to employ 
the term in the Greek dramatic sense—to the action. This note 
is struck in the first section, where ‘the flying gold of the ruin’d 
woodlands’ is associated with the wreck of the father’s fortunes. 
So just before the love of Maud is to bring Spring into the hero’s 
stormy life, it is described how, ‘walking in a wintry wind, he 
found 

The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 
And when, again, at the end of the poem, another Spring is to 
come to him, not through the love of Maud, but through his 
resolve to mix with action and be ‘one with his kind, the same 
symbolism indicates it. 
My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the west. (xxviii, i.) 
So the approaching joy is heralded by ‘the million emeralds’ 
which ‘ break from the ruby-budded lime’; the meeting with the 
brother, by morn arising ‘stormy and pale’; the interview in 
the rose-garden, by every flower in it aglow with the transforming 
ecstasy ; while the heavens ‘falling in a gentle rain, when they 
should burst and drown with deluging storms,’ is as pathetically 
significant as ‘Mars glowing like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s 
breast’ is significant in another sense.” 





This is as true as it is eloquent. 





CAPTAIN MAHAN’S LATEST.* 
CapTaIn MAHAn’s latest volume contains some of the most 
lucid and valuable contributions that even he has made to our 
knowledge of the broad problems afforded by the relation 
between sea-power and contemporary politics. This may seem 
to be a strong assertion to those who know how much we 
wready owe to the prescient and far-seeing genius of Captain 
Mahan, but few readers of this invaluable book will hold it to 
be exaggerated. His grasp of the conditions which are likely 
to determine the future development of our own Empire and 
that of his countrymen is so firm, his power of exposition so 
considerable, his judicial impartiality so strongly marked, 
| that Captain Mahan’s pages have a statesmanlike quality 
| which at first inclines the reader to forget that they are 
the production of a practical seaman, but afterwards helps 
him to understand why good judges have declared that 
the naval officer makes the very best of diplomatists.. The 
author of these admirable essays attributes some of his own 
perspicacity—though he is too modest to put it like that—to 
| his sea-training. ‘ Of course, naval officers, moving round the 
| world, talking with its inhabitants in various localities and 





| 
| 





* Retrospect and Prospect. By Captain A. T. Mahan. London: Sampson 
(8s. 6d. net. | 
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afterwards bringing the various ideas to the common exchange 
of the mess-table and of other professional intercourse, imbibe 
a good deal of information particularly pertinent to the 
question of expansion, needing only digestion and arrange- 
ment to have a usefulness quite peculiar to itself.” 

Several of the essays in this volume have already created 
a good deal of interest in this country on their appear- 
ance in the National Review. Each of them is the weighty 
kind of article that every intelligent reader feels a desire 
to tear out and file for reference,—only few of us are 
sufficiently methodical to do that at the right moment. 
Consequently their reappearance will be welcome to a large 
number of students of the contemporary outlook in 
foreign politics. In the opening essay—which has not, 
we believe, appeared previously in this country—Captain 
Mahan reviews his literary work of the last thirteen years, 
and shows, with a modest pride, how the prophecies which he 
ventured to make in 1890 have been fulfilled by the remark- 
able developments of the past decade. He regards the world- 
problem here from the purely American standpoint, and 
studies the entire change—not less momentous than that 
which occurred just a century earlier—which has come in 
that space of time over the prospects and the outlook of the 
United States. The sudden convergence of a number of 
factors which he lucidly explains has placed that great nation 
in a wholly different relation to the outer world from that 
which she believed that it was her duty and her task to 
preserve as recently as 1890. The recognition of the 
vital importance of sea-power to a nation which aspires 
to a share in the world’s trade, which is so largely due 
to the propaganda set on foot in Captain Mahan’s epoch- 
making treatise of 1890, coupled with the practical demon- 
stration of the value of a navy and of the coming struggle 
for new markets which culminated respectively in the 
Spanish-American War and in the Chinese troubles of 1900, 
changed the American ideal from that of the self-contained 
“little corner of the world” to that of the great Empire 
striving worthily with its peers for its rightful place in the 
federation of the nations. In this opening essay Captain 
Mahan lays emphasis on the thorough and radical nature of 
the change thus wrought,—in which he might say if he chose, 


’ 


“Pars magna fui” : 


“Tf in the Orient a nation (Japan) may be said to have been 
born in a day, even so the event is less sudden and less revolu- 
tionary than the conversion of spirit and of ideals—the new birth 
—which has come over our own country...... There is just 
this difference between Japan and ourselves, the two most changed 
of peoples within the last half-century. She has adopted other 
methods; we have received another purpose. The one conversion 
is material, the other spiritual. When we talk about expansion 
we are in the realin of ideas. The material addition of expansion 
—the acreage, if I may say so—is trivial compared with our 
previous possessions, or with the annexations by European states 
within a few years. The material profit, otherwise the national 
gain to us, is at best doubtful. What the nation has gained in 
expansion is a regenerating idea, an uplifting of the heart, a seed 
of future beneficent activity, a going out of self into the world to 
communicate the gift it has so bountifully received.” 

This proposition, so well expressed, is the natural text for 
the reply to those—often well-meaning though _ short- 
sighted—publicists who see in “expansion” or “ Imperial- 
ism” only a euphemism for what they prefer to call “ land- 
grabbing.” We are happy to see that in the same essay 
Captain Mahan shows, what we have long endeavoured to make 
clear to our own countrymen, that the strongest assurance for 
the endurance of that Anglo-American understanding which is 
the best guarantee for the peace of the world lies in the exist- 
ence of common interests. “ Regard for the interests of China, 
of the commercial world at large, and of our own people,” he con- 
cludes his argument, ‘‘ therefore impels us to co-operation with 
Great Britain, the greatest of naval states; for her aim, as a 
free-trade nation with large carrying trade, must necessarily 
be to increase the volume of commerce in a country like China, 
and to support her against the encroachments of another 





people, of whose policy exclusive trade is a dominant factor. 
..... As the world is now balanced, the British Empire is 
in external matters our natural though not our formal ally.” 
In spite of Governmental blunders, such as that which lately 
led us into the Venezuelan imbroglio, with its possibility of | 
our being ranged, unwilling auxiliaries, in a camp hostile to the 
Dnited States, the peoples of both countries are slowly, but | 
with a weight of conviction that will sweep away any Govern- | 








ment which endeavours to interpose obstacles, reaching p 
conviction which Captain Mahan here expresses, B ty 
The remarkable chapters on the question of the Persian g 
and on the influence of the South African War en al, 
prestige of the British Empire, were discussed at length 
our pages on their original appearance. But we Would iny, id 
the special attention of the reader to the two thoughtfy] se 
suggestive essays which deal with the most urgent onan 
that can possibly appeal to a British statesman at the Dresey 
moment, or, indeed, for many years to come. These 
which together occupy more than one-third of this book ia 
respectively with “ Motives to Imperial Federation” and vi 
“The Disposition of Navies.” It is characteristic of Captaiy 

Mahan and of the mode of thought which he did not perha 
actually introduce into political arenas, but which he Wy 
the first to popularise and make an effective weapon, that th 
two essays, though dealing in appearance with dissociate, 
subjects, may really be read as two parts of a single argument 
The first shows how and why our Empire is to be brought ix, 
still closer and more vital union than it yet enjoys, the seni 
how the ocean-bond which is to be the means of such & Union 
is to be guarded and maintained: both show how the one 
thing is dependent on the other,—how Imperial Federation, 
the one hand, is only possible in virtue of a strong and efficiey 
Navy, and how, on the other hand, the disposition and use ¢ 
such a Navy are both helped and directed by the desire fp, 
Imperial Federation. Captain Mahan writes with his ayy 
fascinating simplicity, and combines high political thinking 
with plain language that appeals to “the man in the stres}” 
as much as to the statesman and the publicist. It is impossitl 
to overrate the service that he has done, both to his om 
country and to ours, by his untiring exposition of the principles 
on which the true greatness of States depends in these days ¢f 
steam. Perhaps we may be excused for feeling that we aly 
owe him a great debt for the firm and persistent way in which, 
even when the horizon has been overclouded by threats of 
ill-feeling, he has shown that American and British interests 
are truly at one, so that “the broadening and strengthening 
of British power by the progress of Imperial Federation is 
necessarily an object of profound interest to Americans.” 
long as the two great English-speaking nations stand shoulder 
to shoulder the future of civilisation is secure. We ae 
grateful to Captain Mahan for showing once again that 
their mutual understanding is supported by community alike 
“of commercial interests and of righteous ideals in th 
Far East.” 





ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS. 
Tuts is a book on which its author has bestowed much industry, 
It does not aim at giving garden instruction, but it is full of 
interesting information, and it is very readable. Its title, 
however, is misleading, as much of its contents have to do 
with gardens of foreign lands, beginning with Egyptian and 
Syrian gardens, and passing through Classical, Mediaeval, and 
Renaissance times down to those of the present day. The 
author cannot in such a work hope to escape the charge o 
book-making, but it is none the less interesting for that. It con 
tains excellent descriptions of well-known gardens of historical 
fame, and Miss Nichols shows throughout that she possesses 
good taste and real gardening interest. What she his 
attempted she has done well, and the wealth of the illustra 
tions, which number nearly three hundred reproductions of 
original photographs and drawings by the author, not only 
delight the eye, but help the modern gardener to know what 
to aim at and what to avoid. Not that we always agree with 
her conclusions. Speaking of classical gardens, “hundreds, 
almost thousands, of years ago,” she says, their “ makers 
realised our ideals, combining architecture with sculpture and 
horticulture, to produce gardens unsurpassed in the perfection 
of their design.” This we think is to underrate the beauties 
which are arrived at by a more careful following of Nature’ 
own suggestions. No doubt our ancestors viewed Nature with 
more terror than love, and so planned their gardens as to 
forget her as far as possible, only using certain features, such 
as woods and hills, to give emphasis or mystery to the artificial 
arrangement of the garden. To quote Le Blond, a famous 


‘authority, writing in 1703, of whom Miss Nichols says 





By Rose Standish Nichols, London: Mac- 


* English Pleasure Gardens, 
millan and Co. [17s. net. ] 
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that he could not be improved on either in matter or 
manner, we read:—“If there be no Prospect, but on 
the contrary you have a Mountain, Hill, Forest, or Wood 
that by their vicinity deprive you of that Pleasure 
Drea eines you may then edge the Parterre with Hedges and 
Groves to hide those ill-favoured objects.” Now, no doubt, a 
hill or wood can come too close to a garden, but to place 
a hedge or grove so as to “hide those ill-favoured objects ”’ is 
certainly to have a very different appreciation of Nature’s 
beauties from that which the best landscape gardeners would 
have now. But tastes differ, and the great gardens of past 
ages have their special beauties. 

It is interesting to trace the ideas which led to garden 
developments. For instance, long before the Christian era 
Egyptian houses had courtyards round them containing both 
useful and ornamental vegetation. “Originally a row of trees 
along the inner wall of the building shaded it and the 
enclosed quadrangle. Later the trees gave place to solid 
columns, and the overhanging branches to projecting 
rafters,’—and so, Miss Nichols infers, we arrive at the sugges- 
tion of the Greek peristyle and the monastic cloisters. From 
the eighth to the third century before Christ, we are told, 
Egyptian horticulture flourished greatly, and Pliny in his 
Natural History recognises the Syrians as great gardeners. 
These Eastern gardens were very elaborate, and the Babylonian 
hanging gardens were among the seven wonders of the world. 
The early Greek gardens were far more simple, “ much like a 
modern orchard or kitchen garden,” though later on they 
became more elaborate. Gardens entered largely into the life 
of the Athenians, and many of the philosophers owned famous 
gardens. “As to my garden, the walk, and the houses 
adjacent to the garden,” says Theophrastus in his will, “I give 
them to those of my friends mentioned below who desire to 
devote themselves in common to study and philosophy 
therein.” This is the true spirit of a garden, and in the 
practical side of gardening we modern gardeners are apt to 
leave little time for leisured enjoyment of our domains. We 
tend to be always altering, or improving, or looking ahead to 
the future work we intend to do when autumn or spring days 
bring round the seasons for planting. 


Among the “distinguished flowers of antiquity” we read 
of the narcissus, anemone, gladiolus, iris, poppy, amaranth, 
immortelle, verbena, periwinkle, and crocus, besides the rose, 
the lily, and the violet. Whether all these were the same 
plants as we now recognise under these names is doubtful; 
but Pliny mentions nasturtium and mallow, and it is 
difficult to think he could have meant other flowers by these 
than the ones we know. The lovers of the yellow Persian rose 
will be interested to hear that it is supposed to have been 
introduced into Europe in the eighth century; but when Miss 
Nichols speaks of “the rose and the lily, both flowers of 
Oriental origin,” we begin to fear that her information on 
other garden subjects may not wholly be trusted. Certainly 
the rose is a native of many parts of Europe, including 
England, though perhaps Miss Nichols is not willing to 
imagine that a common dog-rose in the hedge is a far-away 
ancestor of many of the more splendid garden roses. 

From classical and early monastic gardens we are brought 
down to mediaeval and Tudor examples, and English gardens 
begin to become more prominent. But even then French 
influence was predominant. England in those days had 
sterner work to do than could find expression in flowers 
and songs. It was not till the comparative peace of the 
Tudor reigns had had time to take effect that England 
was able to change her castles into manor-houses and 
her swords into garden tools. It was only by degrees 
that garden defence was not a very real consideration. 
‘“Battlements, moats, and other defensive accessories”’ were 
still retained in connection with gardens, not perhaps so 
much to defend the inmates from a neighbouring foe as to 
preserve the trees and plants “from severe winds and the 
depredations of marauders.” No doubt the walled kitchen- 
garden survives from the time when garden robbers abounded, 
and no one then would have dreamed that luscious fruit could 
be safely left protected by nothing but low hedges and un- 
locked gates. For these mediaeval pleasaunces abounded 
with fruit. Peaches, medlars, quinces, and chestnuts were 
among those grown. Strawberries are mentioned “as well 
known to the Anglo-Saxons,” and England was always famous 





for her cherry orchards. Topiary work was also used in 
mediaeval gardens, although it became far more developed later 
on. Indeed, our ancestors seem to have treated their gardens. 
far more architecturally than we do now, though there are signs 
of a return to this in gardens the size of which do not 
actually demand architectural treatment. Miss Jekyll has 
devoted much attention to dry walls, wells, and stone steps in 
one of her delightful books. It is, however, more from the 
point of view of these architectural features being used as 
mediums for flowers that she has spoken. In themselves walls 
and stonework of all kinds are not very suitable for gardens of 
modest pretensions. A splendid castle or mansion may properly 
demand that the part of the garden adjoining the house 
itself should partake of its stateliness, and low copings round 
formal parterre gardens and fine topiary work have their merits 
in gradually leading the eye from man’s handiwork to that of 
Nature. But in gardens of more modest pretensions the less 
stonework is used for the sake of stonework the better. An 
old wall can be made a feature of great beauty, but if built 
solely as an architectural feature it is apt to be questioned as 
to its reason for existing. If the garden is one of differing 
levels, then walls are far preferable to banks, partly as giving 
an opportunity of growing flowers on them, which in time will 
come to hide the wall itself. Rockwork stands in a different 
position. Even in the smallest garden it has its use as being 
practically the only means whereby small Alpine plants needing 
individual attention can be cultivated. No doubt it is very 
difficult to arrange a rock garden so that it shall look natural. 
Still, it can be done in almost all gardens by taking great pains 
to utilise any natural rise of ground. Many gardeners have to 
level their tennis grounds, and a very successful, if small, 
rockwork can be made against the banks that form the levels. 
Then some gardens have natural dips in them, and these will 
make dells for rockwork which Alpine plants will much value, 
as they will be protected from draughts and sheltered from the 
fiercer sunshine. Fortunately in these modern days we are 
not so much tied and bound by tradition as our ancestors 
were. In gardens individual taste is allowed full play, and 
whether that taste leads to formal gardens, which have the 
authority of Mr. William Morris and other well-known 
masters of taste, or to the wild garden advocated by Mr. W. 
Robinson, who has done so much to revive the love of garden- 
ing, it is the fault of the owners themselves if any garden, be 
it great or small, has not its own special beauty. 


We must congratulate the author on the excellent index 
and comprehensive bibliography, which add much to the 
usefulness of the book. There is also an appendix entirely 
devoted to Anglo-Saxon horticulture which more learned 
readers will appreciate. 





NOVELS. 


THE GREY WIG.* 
Mr. ZANGWILL has adopted a curious and not altogether defen- 
sible method of selection in his new book. “ This volume,” he 
observes in a laconic prefatory note, “ embraces my newest and 
oldest work.” This statement, coming from an author who 
has not yet closed his eighth lustre, and whose first book only 
appeared fifteen years ago, does not necessarily imply a very 
wide discrepancy of achievement. Still, it would have been 
more in accordance with general literary usage, and it would 
have shown greater consideration for the chorus of indolent 
reviewers, had Mr. Zangwill indicated which is the old and 
which the new. For ourselves, we do not propose by any 
sifting of internal evidence to attempt to determine the 
chronological order of the contents of this volume. It. is 
enough to say that while, like all Mr. Zangwill’s books, it 
commands the attention due to a powerful individuality, a 
searching observation, and a vivid style, it cannot be asserted 
to contain any of the author’s most characteristic work, for 
the excellent reason that from first to last these are 
not tales of the new Jewry, in the interpretation of 
which the author—alike in virtue of race and of insight— 
stands unrivalled at the present day, but studies of various. 
phases of modern non-Semitic society. We are far from sub- 
scribing to the narrow view that novelists should confine their 
dramatis personae to those of their own nationality. That 





* The Grey Wig: Stories and Novelettes, By Israel Zangwill, London: 
W. Heinemann, (6s.] 
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they are most successful in delineating their compatriots is a 
proposition in which experience confirms a priori reasoning. 
Mr. Zangwill himself is such a conspicuous example of its 
truth that the elimination of his own people from his present 
volume may be fairly regarded as the outcome of a deliberate 
intention to vindicate his versatility. The results are in 
many ways admirable, but on the whole they are rather 
designed to show what he can do than what he does best. Or, 
to put it in another way, Mr. Zangwill here exchanges the 
function of the artist for that of virtuoso. 


The first, and by far the most striking, of these tours de 
force is the tale which gives its name to the collection, 
“The Grey Wig.” The motive is grotesque to the verge 
of repulsiveness. It is open to question whether the humiliating 
stratagems to which lonely and impoverished women are re- 
duced to keep up appearances are fair game for the novelist, and 
when the device in question is that of going balf-shares in the 
purchase of a grey wig, there seems no room for doubt at all. 
Yet Mr. Zangwill has handled this squalid little tragedy of 
a cheap Parisian pension with a discretion and sympathy 
that go a long way to conquer the aversion excited by the 
theme. The gradual breaking down of the barrier of reserve 
between the two old ladies by their common jealousy of the 
propriétaire ; their plan of campaign, ridiculous if it were not 
touching; the heroic generosity of Madame Dépine; her 
sudden access of suspicion, converted to bitter remorse on 
the terrible explanation of her friend’s disappearance,—all 
combine to lend the episode a poignancy seldom found in 
English stories of this length. We could well have wished 
the last page away or rewritten, for it introduces a touch of 
gruesome melodrama into an otherwise irreproachable treat- 
ment of most unpromising materials. In the next story we are 
abruptly transported to Mayfair. An American heiress lays 
siege to a handsome young political free-lance. Piqued by his 
indifference to her beauty, Amber Roan exerts all her spells 
to wean him from politics to love. She succeeds only too 
well, for when the curtain is raised after a few years of 
married life, Walter Bassett’s announcement of his resolve to 
abandon his political career for the pleasures of domesticity 
reveals the fact that their positions are inverted, and that his 
wife is entirely absorbed by political ambition. The plot is 
slight, but it serves as a convenient excuse for the discharge 
of a string of conversational fireworks, in the manufacture of 
which Mr. Zangwill holds his own against all contemporary 
epigrammatists. ‘“ Majuba was lost on the playing-field of 
Lord’s” ; “The journalist is Satan’s secretary”; “ Wagner 
is the greatest man of the century. He alone has been 
able to change London’s dinner-hour,’—these are a few 
of the smart sayings with which the sketch is _liber- 
ally besprinkled. But that “Chassé-Croisé” is a true 
representation of the intellectual capacity of our golden 
lads and lasses cannot be admitted for a moment. It 
is simply a very clever piece of literary ventriloquism on the 
part of Mr. Zangwill. Passing over a rather inconclusive 
sketch of a tantalising siren in “ The Woman Beater,” and an 
episode of unrequited and undeserved affection entitled 
“The Eternal Feminine,” we are given a long dose of 
sensationalism in “The Big Bow Mystery,” and of almost 
undiluted sentiment in “Merely Mary Ann.” In other words, 
Mr. Zangwill suggests comparisons by turns with Miss 
Fowler, Mr. Farjeon, Mr. Sims, Mr. Jerome, and himself, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that he finds the last-named 
competitor by far the most formidable antagonist. 








The Hill of Trouble, and other Stories. By A. C. Benson. 
(Isbister and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Benson has tuned his lyre to the 
romantic key of the Middle Ages. That is, not of the bustling, 
historical, mediaeval romance, but the Middle Ages of “still 
sheets of water, divers woes,” and of deep woods through which 
rides a knight, pale and in gleaming armour. Farther, the 
stories are all allegories,—indefinite allegories, as they teach no 
certain or obvious moral, but they treat of the struggle of good 
against evil, of battles between guardian angels and the evil 
spirits of black enchantments. It requires no small literary art 
to keep to this note through a whole book of stories and never 
once overstep the faint boundary line which separates the 
romantic from the ridiculous, but Mr. Benson contrives to keep 
his readers’ sympathies throughout. There is a gleam of poetry 
shot through the stories which redeems them from monotony, 











and readers who love “gentle melancholy ” will find great pleasure 
in the volume. It is, of course,a sad book. Death lies at the end 
of many of the stories, and the ordinary pleasures and joys of life 
cheer none of them. But they all have charm, and the best of 
them may teach us much. “The Light of the Body” is the one 
which seems to us the most perfect, and the picture of the very 
human Bishop, who much dislikes the too great penetration of his 
penitent, gives relief to the minor key in which the story is set 
As a whole, the book is full of delicate fancy, and contains, in 
indeed may be expected from Mr. Benson, some very charming 
writing. 

Pearl-Maiden. By H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans and (Co, 
6s.)—Many are the adventures of the unhappy maiden Miriam, 
and some of them, to make a “bull,” take place before her 
birth. The story is concerned with the fall of Jerusalem 
but opens at the games at which Herod Agrippa was seized with 
his death-pangs. The book is crowded with exciting scenes, and 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s hand has not lost its cunning in depicting 
marvellous rescues from peril. But his method suited his earlier 
books better than this, as the modern language in which his 
characters talk is rather an anachronism in ancient Palestine 
though it suited Allen Quatermain and his companions to a 
nicety. Hot and strong are the adventures which the public 
demands from Mr. Haggard, and both these adjectives may be 
applied to the adventures in Pearl-Maiden, while we may add 
that they are by no means limited in quantity. 


Red-Headed Gill. By Rye Owen. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6s.) 
—There is a good deal of promise in this book, though the author 
has not quite made up his (or perhaps her) mind as to the exact 
effect which he wishes to produce. On to a modern story, which 
contains many interesting elements, he grafts a half-hypnotic 
mystery, and even introduces that inevitable supple Hindoo who 
has prowled about English villages to recover the property of idols 
ever since the days of Mr. Wilkie Collins. The situation in the 
modern story is good, and the reader begins to take some interest 
in it till the period when by means of a piece of mysterious silk 
the modern heroine slowly merges her personality in that of a 
remote ancestress. With the destruction of the probability of the 
story coincides the destruction of the reader’s interest in the 
dramatis personae. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. By George Gissing. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—This cannot be called a novel, but as 
“Henry Ryecroft” is doubtless imaginary, we may say that it is 
fiction. A man of letters who has worked hard for a living 
receives a legacy and spends his remaining years in Devonshire. 
Here we have his meditations on the past and the present, his 
own and other people’s. He has a touch, not a small touch, of 
pessimism. So we should have anticipated. “Democracy,” he 
tells us, “is full of menace to all the finer hopes of civilisation.” 
That is even ultra-pessimistic, for democracy has the future. 
Then we are told that “the public which would feel no lack at 
all if all book-printing ceased to-morrow is enormous,” while 
“only a few thousands, scattered over the whole English-speaking 
world” would be conscious of loss. Possibly ; but two centuries 
ago one might have written “hundreds” for “thousands.” On 
the other hand, there are not a few good things. We note 
especially the appreciation of Xenophon. There is no more 
human figure in classical literature than Xenophon. We are glad 
to see how “Henry Ryecroft” appreciates the heroism of that 
nameless Carduchian who preferred to die rather than show the 
Greek army their best route, “because there dwelt there a 
daughter who was married.” 


*Bert Edward, the Golf Caddie. By Horace Hutchinson. (John 
Murray. )—This isa really charming story,achange, how delight- 
ful it would not be easy to say, from the bitter fare on which we are 
too often dieted. Bert Edward isa Highland lad, driven southward 
by domestic troubles, and finding a livelihood on the St. Rule’s 
links as a caddie. Luck, favour, and natural wit help him on in 
his career. From a caddie he rises to be a professional; among 
professionals he gains the front rank, for he becomes champion. 
It is very pleasant to follow his fortunes. There is a pretty little 
love-story which serves as a by-plot. Unfortunate critics who 
are compelled to be satisfied with literature instead of the “ Royal 
and ancient” will at least find a certain compensation when a 
master of the game, who also wields a skilful pen, writes such a 
book as ’Bert Edward. He may even pick up here and there a 
practical hint which may serve him when he leaves reviewing for a 
more serious business. 

Plain and Veldt. By J. H. Abbott. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
The passion for the lugubrious has mastered our relatives at the 
Antipodes. Take the first of Mr. Abbott’s “stories and sketches” 
as an example. Tommy Carmichael is an Australian rancher. 
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about the war, but feels no military enthusiasm. What 
he chiefly thinks about is the drought,—the drought is very much 
in evidence in Plain and Veldt. But he loves Nance Walker, and 
Nance has a brother in South Africa. If he will go, then Nance 
will reconsider, she says, her refusal of his suit. He goes, has 
some very dismal experiences, and finds out, to cap everything, 
that Nance’s brother is really her husband, and has been fighting 
for the Boers. That not is a cheerful tale, and, as far as we can 
see, it has no particular meaning. There is power in the stories, 
sometimes a touch of grim humour, and often a vigorous touch of 
Nature-drawing. But, as a whole, the volume will disappoint 
admirers of Mr. Abbott’s earlier venture, “Tommy Cornstalk,’— 
one of the very best of the books on the war. 


He hears 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. 

The Shroud of Christ. By Paul Vignon. Translated from the 
French. (Constable and Co. 12s. 6d.)—In 1898 the Sacred 
Shroud at Turin was exposed to view and photographs were 
taken of it. It then appeared that the image on the linen was a 
negative. The plate exposed in the Cathedral at Turin by 
electric light revealed a picture perfectly intelligible in modelling 
and proportion. The history of the shroud goes back to 1353, 
tradition asserting that it was the actual shroud of our Lord. 
This tradition was questioned between 1355-89, accusations of 
forgery being made by the possessors of a rival relic; and the 
Pope took the politic middle course of deciding the shroud to be 
a venerable copy. The historical evidences must be pronounced 
highly unsatisfactory. The real interest of the shroud is this. 
Would a mediaeval relic-maker have thought of producing a 
negative image which no one would have understood? The 
further interest is that, according to M. Vignon, this negative 
might have been produced naturally by a dead body, though 
the fact does not bring any evidence of the body’s identity. 
M. Vignon’s argument, briefly put, is as follows. No mediaeval 
forger would have made a negative, because such a thing 
was practically uninown before photography, and a positive 
image would have satisfied all the requirements of the people of 
his time. The image is not a positive become a negative by 
chemical action by the blackening of lights painted with white 
lead. This would have meant a body of paint, and the marks on 
the shroud are of the nature of stains. The author believes that 
the shroud was sensitive to chemical emanations from the body, 
the image being produced in an analogous manner to the photo- 
graphs which are made by an object covered with zinc powder 
placed on a sensitive plate in a dark box. In this case the 
parts of the plate nearest the object are most affected. M. 
Vignon, with the assistance of M. Colson, Professor of Physics 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, discovered that if a piece of 
linen was saturated with aloes and oil, and exposed to the 
vapour of carbonate of ammonia, a brown stain was fixed on 
the linen. A plaster cast of a hand covered with a glove was 
made to give off the ammonia vapour, and produced an image on 
the linen by chemically fixing the aloes. Where the vapour had 
not acted the linen was not stained. The physiologist, M. Gautier, 
told M. Vignon that the morbid sweat of a fever patient in a crisis 
of pain would leave on the body covered a deposit of carbonate of 
ammonia. The book is a very interesting one, and has good re- 
productions of both the positive and negative aspects of the 
shroud. The arguments are stated with that lucidity which is 
the delightful characteristic of French writing. We do not, 
however, find any discussion as to the age of the linen of which 
the shroud is composed. If the linen is fourteenth or thirteenth 
century linen, then the theory of a miracle is disposed of at once. 
Surely the experts in fabrics could pronounce on this question 
with certainty. 











A BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 

A Book of Birds and Beasts. By Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S. 
(George Newnes. 5s. net.)—Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
in this entertaining book is that relating to the late Queen’s animals. 
In this are to be found accounts, not only of the Queen’s dogs, which 
were always most scrupulously cared for, but of the wild animals 
which were occasionally given to the Queen by foreign Kings and 
potentates, and were kept either at the Zoological Gardens or else 
at the Queen’s private menagerie at Windsor. Very fascinating 
is the account of the lion cub presented to the Queen by the 
Emperor of Sokoto. At first the animal was extremely tame, as 
he had been much petted by the sailors on shipboard. He 
used to be taken out in the evenings for walks in the Zoological 
Gardens on a collar and chain, just as if he were a big dog. One 








day, however, he stuck his claws firmly into the grass and refused 
to come in, after the way of recalcitrant pugs in the park; but 
with him the forcible taking home to bed was a difficult 
business. It required the efforts of three men to dislodge 
him from his point of vantage. After that he was never 
allowed to take a walk again. Mr. Gambier Bolton’s fame 
as a photographer is well known. The book before us is full 
of beautiful photographs, the result of his camera, or rather of 
his camera and the skill which he has shown in catching the wild 
animals at exactly the moment most suitable to the photographer’s 
art. In the lions he has been especially successful; but perhaps 
the most amusing of the photographs here reproduced is that of 
the king penguins. We see two of these absurd creatures stand- 
ing up at attention, for all the world like the soldier in the Drill 
Book. Their eyes are looking to the front, their heels are 
together, and their whole air is that of the well-drilled soldier 
who has suddenly been called to attention and has placed himself in 
“the position of the soldier.” The chapter on “ Animal Oddities” 
is very curious. There is an excellent picture of a strange crea- 
ture, a hybrid between a lion and a tiger. It cannot be said that 
the result is pleasant. The animal has an uncanny look both of 
the lion and tiger, but both seem to be spoilt in the making. 
Altogether the book is a very amusing one. 








By the Author of “The Lost Legends 
of the Nursery Songs.” (Ellis and Co., Boston.)—This is a 
charming variation upon the tema of the nursery rhyme. The 
maid was really a daughter of the wicked Grumph the Noseless, 
who was trying to get possession of the King of Gromboolia’s 
magic sceptre. The action of the blackbird revealed the maid’s 
true character and saved the country. What makes this little 
book specially interesting are the hitherto unpublished drawings 
it contains by Edward Lear. These were made to illustrate the 
rhyme, and they are in his best manner. The picture of the 
King “ when the pie was opened” has humour in every line of it. 


Sing a Song of Sixpence. 


Voyages and Travels, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century. By 
C. R. Beazley. (Constable and Co. 4s.)—Mr. Beazley has 
collected into two volumes the wonderful Elizabethan sea 
pamphlets originally published in Mr. Arber’s “ English Garner.” 
The result is of extraordinary interest, for not only did the 
sailors of Hawkins and Drake go through unheard-of adventures, 
but their literary power was capable of describing them. Those, 
however, who have come under the magic of the stories of the 
Elizabethan seamen as told by Froude will find that the 
exploits of Drake and Hawkins, as originally set forth, gain in 
picturesqueness and vigour. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








Clytemnestra: a Tragedy. By Arnold F. Graves. With a 
Preface by Robert Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. (Longmans and Co. 5s. 
net.)—Professor Tyrrell thinks that this is “not a Greek play in 
English, like Atalanta in Calydon [perhaps Merope is even more 
absolutely Greek], but a Greek story treated from the standpoint 
of the modern dramatist.” It occurred to the writer of this 
notice, who read the play before reading the preface, that it had a 
flavour of the old Thespian drama, which must have been very 
different from the tragedy of the following century. The two 
opinions seem very far apart, but it would not be difficult to reconcile 
them. Anyhow Clytemnestra is in touch with actual life. We 
can imagine the Queen, her paramour Agisthus, even Orestes, 
who seems in the plays of the Atreus cycle, as we know, an almost 
impossible person, to be real beings. Mr. Graves has accomplished 
this very difficult task, running sometimes, one might say, no little 
risk of dragging the “sweeping pall” in common dust, but never- 
theless attaining an uncommon success. This play may certainly be 
read, and that for its own sake, not merely by scholars curious to 
see how the old Greek theme has been handled by a modern; it 
is quite possible that it might be successfully presented on the 
stage. We hope that this may be tested by experiment. It does 
not lend itself to representation by extract, for it must be judged 
as a whole, not by purpurei panni. But our readers will, never- 
theless, like to see a few lines :— 


* Cry. Alas! and is this all that’s left to me? 
A handful of dry dust to take the pre 
Of his warm heart, so soft and full of sap? 
Ores. You loved him ? 
Cry. Yes: if Heaven would give him back, 
I'd barter all my kingdom for the boon. 
But now I must be gone : I cannot rest 
Till I have poured libations to his dust :— 
Honey and oil and wine and milk and tears, 


[Going up. 
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> ay [Paioving her.] There is a sacrifice might please him more. 


LY. ing his meaning, but speaking with averted face. 
Women or water cannot stand alone. 
OrEs. They need a wall to hedge them in, or else 
They fall away. 
Cry. In these rude times they need 
A prop. 
RES. [Aside.] She felled the oak that held her up, 
And now she hangs upon this poisonous yew.” 


The character of Clytemnestra is distinctly human, and Mr. 
Graves’s chief success. 


Five of the Latest Utterances of Frederick Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)—The speeches and 
charges in this little volume all belong to the last seven months 
of Archbishop Temple’s life. The first is a brief but emphatic 
address to Ordination candidates. To such utterances the 
manifest sincerity and earnestness of the speaker gave a peculiar 
weight. The third is a “Speech on Temperance” (it is an 
interesting proof of the Archbishop’s indefatigable energy that 
this speech was delivered at Salisbury, and that the speaker con- 
sented to give it because he found that he could get to that 
place from Canterbury and back in the day). The fourth is a 
“Sermon on Foreign Missions.” Two belong to the subject of 
education and discuss the Bill now passed into law, one being 
the first of a series of projected addresses which were to form 
the visitation charge, the other his last speech in the House of 
Lords. All appeals to the good sense and moderation of the 
militant Nonconformist seem but of little use. Dr. Parker’s 
successor, who has a certain reputation for breadth of view, is not 
ashamed, we see, to counsel resistance to what he calls the 
“ priests’ tax.” It is idle to argue with him; but we may at least 
contrast with such utterances—possibly to be accounted for, if 
not excused, by the necessity of having to live up to the tradition 
of the place—Dr. Temple’s candid recognition of the Noncon- 
formists’ grievance that in parishes where there isa Church school 
only their children “are often compelled either to receive the 
religious instruction given by the Church authorities or to get no 
religious instruction at all.” He goes on to declare his willing- 
ness to “obviate this injustice,’ and to claim, and with perfect 
truth, Mr. Balfour’s active sympathy in this work. The case 
stands thus then. The Nonconformists propose no remedy for 
the grievance of Churchmen compelled to pay rates for an 
education in which the religious portion is, they think, abso- 
lutely valueless; Churchmen acknowledge the converse grievance 
of Nonconformists, and are willing to remedy it. The difficulty 
that in almost all the smaller parishes the Nonconformists have 
no competent representative is not of Churchmen’s making, though 
we fully admit that it is also not due to any lack of zeal or 
interest on the part of the Nonconformists. 


Journal of a Tour in the Highlands and Western Islands of Scot- 
Zand in 1800. By John Leyden. Edited, with a Bibliography, by 
James Surton. (Blackwood and Sons. 6s. net.)—There is nothing 
of special interest in this Journal, now published for the first time. 
Leyden’s special object was an inquiry into the genuineness of 
Macpherson’s “Ossian.” He heard of poems again and again, 
but they eluded him; his quest was, of course, hindered by his 
ignorance of Gaelic. But, on the whole, he came away more 
believing than he went; but believing, we fancy, rather in the 
general existence of the poetical legends than in Macpherson’s 
presentation of them. Leyden mentions one matter which it 
might be worth while to examine a little more closely. Did 
the Highlanders deteriorate in morals in the sixteenth century ? 
“While under the powerful influence of the Romish clergy they 
were neither so ignorant nor so disorderly as after the Reforma- 
tion.” If the Roman clergy of the first half of the century were 
as bad as the Bishops, they could hardly have influenced their 
people for good. 


The Irish Mythological Circle and Irish Mythology. By H. 
D’Arboride Jubainville. Translated by Richard Irvine Best. 
(O’Donoughue and Co., Dublin. 6s. net.)—Mr. Best feels a legiti- 
mate pride in the tenacity with which the Irish Celts have re- 
tained their ancient tradition. Locality has, of course, helped 
them. Ireland has been often invaded, but never swept over by 
stranger races, as the rest of Western Europe. Of M. de Jubain- 
ville’s elaborate treatise we can say but little. To treat it in 
detail would be to plunge into the abyss of comparative myth- 
ology. The familiar stories appear in new and particularly 
picturesque variants, and, of course, our old friend the Solar- 
myth is not wanting. Hermes is the Dawn; he slays Argus, the 
hundred-eyed,—i.e., Night with her stars; the Celtic Hermes is 
Lug, and Argus is Balor. The ethical tendency of the Celtic 
nature identifies Lug with the good, and Balor with the evil. In 
process of time these beings were euhemerised into mortal heroes, 


eleventh century. But our readers must study this volume for _ 
themselves. They will find in it much curious learning. 


Cape Colony for the Settler. By A. R. E. Burton. (P. S. 
King and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume is “issued by order 
of the Government of the Cape Colony.” The reader, there. 
fore, will know what he has. He may rely on the facts, the 
statistics, for instance; but he will have to exercise his 
judgment on them. The Cape Colony wants population; the 
immigrant must consider what he wants, and where he is likely 
to get it. If he is a farmer, for instance, he will study, among 
other things, the tables of “rain-fall,” the agricultural returns 
of crops and average produce, the rate of wages, &c. On these 
and many other things this volume supplies information. 





A Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Editor-in- 
Chief, Isaac K. Funk, LL.D. 2 vols. (Funk and Wagnalls. £5.)— 
This is a new edition, revised and brought up to date, of a well- 
known book of reference. It has, in accordance with a demand 
now commonly made upon dictionaries, something of an encyclo- 
paedic character, and it is furnished with many illustrations. 
Where a pictured presentment of an object materially helps the 
reader to conceive it, such a presentment is given. We have, 
accordingly, butterflies and other animals, coins, &c., figured in 
separate plates; and the illustrations in the text are very 
numerous. We do not know whether a more generally service- 
able dictionary, of moderate dimensions—the pages number two 
thousand three hundred and eighteen—and reasonable price, can 
be found. The supplementary matter—lists of proper names, of 
foreign words and phrases, of faulty expressions, and disputed 
spellings—is very useful. With this we may mention a new 
edition of the invaluable Hobson-Jobson, by Colonel Henry Yule, 
R.E., and A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., Edited by William Crooke, B.A. 
(John Murray, 28s. net). The sub-title runs thus: “A Glossary 
of Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases, and of Kindred 
Terms, Etymological, Historical, Geographical, and Discursive.” 
The title itself may be explained by a quotation from the 
glossary: “It is an Anglo-Saxon version of the wailings of the 
Mahometans as they beat their breasts in the procession of ths 
Moharram,—‘ YA Hasan! Ya Hosain!’” We can see the process 
of corruption in various passages quoted. Fryer has “ Hosseen 
Gosseen,” Wheeler “Hossein Jossen,” Valentijn “Jaksom Bak- 
“Hobson-Jobson” appears for the first time in print 





som.” 
in 1873. 


Days and Deeds. Selected and arranged by E. W. Howson, M.A. 
(Rivingtons. 3s. 6d.)—This is a “Calendar of Anniversaries. ' 
Perhaps the best way of giving an idea of it is to quote tle 
anniversaries recorded on January Ist. “New Year’s Diy 
instituted by Numa”; in English history, “ Legislative Union of 
England and Ireland,” “ Queen Victoria Proclaimed Empress of 
India,” “Annexation of Upper Burma,” “ Australian Common- 
wealth”; death of Jugurtha; Murillo and Edmund Burke born ; 
first publication of the Times; “ Metric system adopted in Europe.” 
Mr. Howson has added some explanatory notes. 








(For Publications of the Week see p. 422.) 








IRISH HAND-MADE CARPETS. 


Many of the examples of Irish 

Hand-Made Carpets recently 

Exhibited at the Grafton 

Gallery, Bond Street, are now 

on view at Chesham House, 
142 Regent Street. 

A Visit of Inspection Invited. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITlinGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wem. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
IN ROUGH WEATHER 











Every one should use 





a change of thought which M. de Jubainville attributes to the 





VINOLIA SOAP. 
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py SPECIAL /PENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


ENT) ati Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
APPOINTM anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 





on aNB-MARK- 


-_ 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

tings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 

Fecne Fin og English Decorative Art. : 

“oil Lamps Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
jn London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

the Vernon Candle Lamp, invented i MILLER and SONS, and used by 

her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 

= ‘London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 





478-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W, 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. 


finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
GLOVES. 


buttons. 
DEBENHAM Aanp FREEBODY, Wiq@nmore STREET, W. 





Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 


(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EKO, 
EstTaBLisHED 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B 
C.S.1 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 











Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 











INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 
LEMCO ROYAL EXCHANGE 
LEMCO ASSURANCE. 
LEM Cc oO Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
is the most concentrated form a 
MONTE FIANO WINE. 
of beef known. Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fresoze. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
LEMCO _ is the only. genuine Sample and Price List free on application. 
: Bede ; 18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT. “ Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet, “‘ A sound, smooth wine.” 
. —J. P. Steel, M.D, 
SCHWEITZER’S ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Lid., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the benefit of 
making purchases on “‘THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 
trations. Post-free. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, £c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A, VIAN, Secretary. 


ROWLAN D’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 








Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 


Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
BROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton GaRDEN, Lonpoy, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers. 


Children’s...... 1/3 per doz. HEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ ......... Qi a Ladies’.........2/9 per doz, 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 pa Gentlemen’s.3/1l__,, 








PO Cc KET “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
Ropinson AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.’’—The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tested, Consultations free. 


Samples and Price Lists 
post-free. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownne, F.RB.AS., F.R.M.S3. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON, 





The Illustrations throughout 


H AM P TON S 


series of 20 Catalogues illustrate 
the latest productions in every 
article required for 
FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT inthe MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on the 
receipt of the necessary particulars of the applicant's 
requirements. 








PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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Adcock (A. St. J.), From a London Garden, ae. 
Aubrey (F.), King of the Dead, cr 8vo .. 
Baker ( .), Elementary Geometry, 12mo... * 4 
Beard (L. ‘and A. B. ), What a Girl can Make and ~e cr 8vo.. (Newnes) net 6 
Bearne (Mrs. C.), The Cross of Pearls, cr 8vo ...... .. (Griffin) 5, 
Berens (L. H.), Towards the Light, er 8vo ........... 
Boardman (J. H.), Practical School Method, er 8vo ood 
Booth (A. M.), Simple Cookery, cr 8vo ... (Bi 
Bradshaw’s Through Routes to the Capitals | of the World, 12mo 
(Bradshaw's 4 net 5/ 
Brooks (Geo.), Balfour and Brooks, and the Gift of £200 — Bros.) net 2/ 
Burnley (J.), Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise, 8vo.. ..(Roy) net 21/0 
Burns (D.), Electrical Practice in Collieries, er 8vo ... *2"(Griffin) net 6/0 
Burrows (G.), The Curse of Central Africa, 8vo... ...+(verett) net 21/0 
a n:(K.), He for God Only, CF 810 ......cccccsscosssevscovees (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Caprices of a Royal Incognita (The), told by Herself, cr 8vo......... (Harper) 3/6 
Clare College, Letters and Documents, with Notes by J.B. Wardale, er 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Collector (The), edited by Ethel Deane, 4to H. Cox) net 10/6 
Davis (R. H.), Ranson’s Folly, er 8vo einemann) 6/0 
De La Goetae (Mrs. H.), Cornelius: a N: 


(Nutt) net 2/6 














ae 






1, ¢ (Smith & Elder) 6/0 

Dickes (W. F.), Holbein’s Celebrated Picture, now called “ The Ambassa- 

RE UND 25s ccs hcse ns sucbhissnbabssans salves anvsecz us est seesaaasbapsconseneeges (Cassell) net 10/6 
Dixon (C.), Open-air Studies in Bird Life, cr 8V0..........ccceeeeeceeserees (Griffin) 7/6 
Dyer (H. 8.), A Life for God in India, er 8vo.. ...(Oliphant) net 2/6 
Ec ee By wy Taint of the City, cr 8vo ......... seeeeee(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Ely ( A Woman's Hardy Garden, cr 8vo ..............06 (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Firth (J. 2 ), Augustus Caesar and the Organisation of the Empire of 

MR I MUM a onc az ari sscaspaccoct diccoceevasheasshuncbent up anasisvesssasenceaternis (Putnam) 5/0 
Fraps (G. S.), Principles of Dyeing, er 8vo. (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Gay (S. E.), Old Falmouth, 8vo ........ tee sumaer: | net 7/6 
Goldminer (The) : a Romance, by G. "R.A. cr 8v0 | seeseee(Drane) 3/6 
Gordon (S.), The Queen’s Quandary, cr 8V0............ (Sands) 6/0 
Gray (M.), ‘bichant ROsNy, Cr SVO ....0.<0erescc00s "(Heinemann) 6/0 
ey, a » Poets and Dr real cr 8vo. (J. Murray) 6/0 
Hassall (A, ‘azarin, er 8vo.. aes (Macmillan) 2/6 
Hayashi (Wiseount), For His People, « KBBTO. = 2, he eee (Harper) 5/0 
Bitty (C) ). Happiness: Essays on the Meaning of L Macmillan) net 4/0 

Hyrst (H. way Chasma, cr 8vo ...... ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Is it Shakespeare ? bya Cambridge Graduate, ‘8v0 (J. Murra y) net 12/0 
James (W , Modern Strategy, roy 8V0 .....c..scecceee “(We "Biackwood) net “" 
Johnson (W.), Nature and Naturalists, 4to. .(Allenson) net 5/0 
Kellett (E. E.), Carmina Ephemera, 12mo . wd “0 acmillan) net 3/6 
Kelsey (W. B.), Continuous Current Dynamos and “Motors, cr 8vo 

















(Technical Pub. Co.) net 5/ 

King (B.), In the Garden of Charity, Cr 8V0 .......ccccssessesseseesceneeeees Harper) 6; 
— a (J.), Journal of a Tour in the Highlands and Western Islands of 

EIRENE 2 TODD, GBD os. cnc cvecesecscsvossessseservssecdhocssed (W. Blackwood) net 6; 

Lonsdale (H. M.), ’D’Abra the Buddhist, cr SVO .........seceeeee (Ward & Lock) 3 

hers (G.), Impressions of a War Correspondent, CE OVO cescnkssonse Newnes) 3 

ckintosh (B.), Hegel and Hegelianism, cr 8vo ...............(T. . Clark) 3; 


McMurry (C. A.), Special Method in the EB eading of Scie English 

Classics, cr 8vo ... ..(Macmillan) net 
MeMurry (C. A. and F. M. Ni ‘The Method ‘of the Recitation ary net 
Makers of Hellas (The), by E. E. G., 8vo.. ffin) net 10/ 
Masonic —. and Poems by Bards chiefly ‘of the Nineteenth ne Twentieth 

Cantar cr 8vo seseeeeee( W. Reeves) 
Molloy (F.), The Sailor King, William I Hutchinson) net 24, 
Omond Cr 8.),A Study of Metre, er 8vo .. .. (Richards) net 
Oscar (A.), School and Sea Days, er 8vo . seeeeeee (Burleigh) 
Owen (Rye), Red-Headed Gill, er8vo.............06 *\(Arrowsmith) 
Percebois 3. ), French Self- Instructor, er 8vo . i bert & eee 
Prescott (E. L.), Knit by Felony, cr 8vo........... niseseete hards) 
Pugh (E.), The Stumbling Block, er Svo ‘gees 
Raleigh (W.), Wordsworth, cr 8vo . (KE. on 
ve (A. J.), Practical Home Millinery, ‘to. ongmans 

Reynolds (O.), Papers on Mechanical and dabei Subjects, Vol. ITI., 

roy 8vo ..... ea ..(Camb,. Univ. Press) net 10/ 
Rosenberg (A. We Leonardo da Vinci, Rta ce fhe to, Oe (Grevel) net 4/ 
Russell (W. C.), Overdue: a Novel, cr 8vo .. ..(Chatto & Windus) 6; 
Sobotta (J.), ‘Atlas and Epitome ‘of Human “Histology and Microscopic 

Anatomy, cr 8vo ... ..(Saunders) net 18/0 
Specification fora Lancashire Boiler and ‘Boiler ‘Seating, ‘8v0 
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(Technical Pub. Co.) net 5/0 

Stockton (F. R.), John Gayther’s Garden and the Stories Told Therein, 
i, (Cassel!) 6/0 
Sudermann ( of Living: a gad nF ckworth) net 4/6 
Taunton (W. T. ), Silent Dominion, er 8vo.. ....(Methuen) 6/0 
Warren (T. H.), Cristian Victor, cr 8vo ..... . Murray) net 12/0 
White (P. ); Park Lane: a Novel, er 8vo .... sessseseeereeeeee(COnStable) 6/0 
Whitelow (E. J.), English Patents Acts, 1889 to 1902, 8 ‘. (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Wilkinson (S.), The Nation’s Need : Chapters on Education .. een 6/0 
Woodburn (J. A.) The American Republic and its Government...(Putnam) 9/0 
Wyon (R.) and Prauce (G.), The Land of the Black Mountain...(Methuen) 6/0 
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s 7 THOMAS’S HOOSPiItTay 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 
A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY ist. 
The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and containg 
i“ E 4 other SCHO ks 
wenty-six Entrance and other SCHOLARSHIPS and PR 
of —_ beget a a oe ome eron each ee REED OF the Value 
pwards o resident and other INTMENTS 
ote ae one iiddiiaiinseesaman ce 
NTS’ CL orms part of the Medical School buildi 
ATHLETIC GROUND, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, =e 
reached in 40 minutes from the Hospital. 
A prospectus, containing full particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. Rendle. 
H. G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D.Oxon., Dean, 
1 luieilmnaiatinitaind OF BIRMINGHAY 
CHAIR OF F EDUCATION. 

The pp INVITES APPLICATIONS for a PROF 
niecares ESSORSHIP of 

The salary ennt is £750, plus official travelling expenses. 

Applications, supported by such evidence as the candidates may think suit 


able, must be received on or before Saturday, April 18th. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 


Secretary, 
S*: ASAPH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR Boys, 
BOARDERS AND DA DAY SCHOLARS. 











(The Ancient Grammar School.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the POST of HEAD-MAS'ER in the 
above School, which will become vacant in July next. 

Such applications must be forwarded on or before May 18th to the under. 
signed, from whom may be obtained full qeere as to qualifications, duties, 
salary, testimonials, Se of — oe and premises, &c. 


HOS. H 
County Offices, Mold, 
March 6th, 1903. 


ANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The OFFICE of HIGH MASTER R will be VACANT shortly.—Applications, 
accompanied by thirty printed copies of not more than ten testimonials, 
must be sent to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS at the School on or before 
April 14th. It is expected that the appointment will be made about the end 
of April. Information as to the duties and emoluments will be supplied upon 
application to the CLERK. 


O SOLICITORS.—An OLD ETONIAN and B.A. of 

OXFORD with London Experience DESIRES PARTNERSHIP in good 

country practice South or West of England. Has private means.—Addreas, 
“0. E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


IGH-CLASS LADY’S WEEKLY PAPER FOR SALE, 
rising pate gen only small capital needed. 
Particulars from PUBLISHERS, care of 
Messrs. vines Turner, and Knight, 
75 Alderman ury, London, E.C, 


a." BOTAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 


THAM, KENT. 
Patron : His MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public-School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examivations. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th.—Apply to 
Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 

On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local, Terms moderate—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


‘\ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. leng).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





* Gerke ott the County Governing Body, 


























EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each one tenable for three years at 
Bedford College for Women, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
JUNE, 1903 :— 

(1) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s, ; 
(2) Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s. ; 
(3) Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48; 
(4) Pfeitfer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, 

TWO DECCAN SCHOLARSHIPS, offered by Mrs. Thomson, of Poona, 
Bombay, of the value of £50 each per annum for three years, will be 
AWARDED in JUNE, 1903. 

Full Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, 4th. 
FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
20 per annum, will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, 
for Sons of Old Cheltonians or: ; also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 
r annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their lives in the 
outh African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15, and Junior Candidates 
under 14, on May 1st.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP’S EXAMI- 
NATION on JUNE 9th, 10th, 11th, 1903.—For full particulars, apply 

to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
PSOM COLLEGE. —Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS in JUL Y. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


RANCH, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
selection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 
the Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 
Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, E.C, 

















ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 7th. 











EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE.—Small Pre- 
paratory School for Sons of Gentlemen within a few miles of Bourne. 
mouth ; splendid situation; bracing climate; sea bathing; magnificent cricket- 
field. Moderate terms. ‘Boys receive every care and attention.—Mr, MEAKIN 
is willing to answer any inquiries. 


+s * 28 8 C H O O IL, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
APRIL Ist, 2npD. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
ob anoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, Skilled in- 
struction in Sauk Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Terms, £65-£55a year. New 
Boarding House now open. SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL _ 30th. 
Scholarship Examination May 8th and 9th.— Address, Rev. HEAD- 














UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TLIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 
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1 MONICA’S SCHOOL 
S ; TADWORTH, SURBEY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 

Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 


London. es dForeign Mistresses. 
= of Univeral pee physical training, combined with the advantages of 


a cultured and refined home. 
PrixcipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES., 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 














<a eT . . oa 
—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
BRUSSELS. FEW GAUGHTERSot GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
CATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ED UC ting, Dancing, Xc. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
inf persoual Refs. ospectus onapplication.—82Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


LE . . . 
LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. —- 2 rincipals : Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb. and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
ber of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
alt hiest position, Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
ae eyeing, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
— tion paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 


epskery, “Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


ee» na = 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, 
to pass into Senior School at 183. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.— 


Apply, Rev. HEADMASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on APRIL Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 1903, for SIX or 

more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two or more of £70 per annum, Two of £50 

r annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
 tertained free of charge if application be made by March 14th, 1903. 


TINTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
upils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
vangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, bodting, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. TheSUMMER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


————— 


Aa as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

















SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


yertse COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. 
There will bea COMPETITION for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 9th 


and l0th for Roys between 11 and 15. ; 
———— for Prospectuses. &c., or Particulars of Open Scholarships, to 
bea 





dressed to HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. — An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School on MAY 28th and 29th, 

193, for NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics. or Natural 

Science ; six (Junior Platt) of £30, and three (House) of £20, all tenable for three 

years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ilst.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. A, H, COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


TY OF LONDON SCHOOL: 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Modern and Classical) OPEN for 
COMPETITION in APRIL next.—Full particulars and Entrance Forms may 
be obtained from A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary. 


ANCING COLLEG E. 


SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY; 
Two Choral, Two with preference for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to B. D. TOWER, 
Esq. (Head-Master), Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by compe- 
tition, For Prospectus and terms apply to 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAID RB GRAY. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: from 18 to 15 years; Introductory Course; no fees—-AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
fee for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £3—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees.-~-WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4 to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
years’ course; monthly fee, £21.—-LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING: 
from the lst Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture.— 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.—D 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


S7- WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 

PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 
TWENTY PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED 

SINCE 1895. 
CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SEVEN ACRES PLAYING-FIELDS, 
SWIMMING-BATH, 
Views of the School and Prospectus on application. 
Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
; A FOUNDER’SSCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1903. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health; 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


le DIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 

COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 

Golf, &c. 


fig server ne WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Dlustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 





























EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
including Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private ’Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedales School, Head-Master. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 














T. CUTHBERT’S and FOXHOLE’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, SOUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, MHants.—Bracing air; healthy 
climate; large hall for gymnasium; medical gymnastic mistress ; nine acres of 
garden; playing-fieid; special attention to languages and music; school 
examined Oxford and Cambridge Board.—Principals, Miss WILLIAMSON and 
Miss ROBERTS (late Princess Helena College). 


ARENTS, GUARDIANS, and STUDENTS requiring 

_ Information of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, Private Tutors, and 
particulars of all Examinations, Principals of Schools having Vacancies on their 
Staffs, and Tutors and Governesses seeking Posts, should communicate with 
STREETER and STREETER, 60 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


N OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls, 84 Fitzjohn’s 

Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, May 4th. References kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton Baynes, 
Mrs. E. J. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss M. H. 
DOWNES, B.A. (London). 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 
) SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN. Ages 14-19. Special care with BACKWARD and 
DELICATE BOYS. General School Curriculum, with Handicrafts and much 
Outdoor Work. Also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies. Beautiful 
and bracing situation.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 


PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 














Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 








OVER COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, £60-£25.—Six 

or more Scholars will be Elected in March.—Full particulars from Rev, 

W. C, COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools. 

List of Recent Successes on application, Last July Nine First-try Service 
Candidates Successful. No failures. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate, 

For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD. 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for Two House 
Scholarships, March 20th. 


| oy S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
Is. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


\Y R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
I Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be giver 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Hollies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 














wi! TAMMERING.—Select School for the Treatment and 

Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
a SELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Mr. Grierson’s 
Booklet on “*Stammering,” post-free, 1s.—Address, “‘ Staverton,” Bedford; 
aud 10 Beutinck Street, London, W. 
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UDOR An dss SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) For the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
First - rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., J. 
Cuurton Co.iins, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapgav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huavenet, Terrick Wituiams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


YJ\UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
limited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden ; or to R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


EIPZIG. — Von STEYBER’S INSTITUTE. Private 
High School and Boarding School for Girls.—Highest references in 
England and on the Continent. Escort returning April 18th.—Prospectus and 
particulars from the Principals, L, LANGERHANNS, A. WISLICENUS, 
Nordstr. 38, 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting G@OVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


WETTLE,. YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of. England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE.—This Residential 

Art School for Ladies has Removed to a large new house with-a fine 

lofty Studio (50 ft. by 25 ft.) Separate Studio for the Modelling Cla:s, which is 

under Mr. ALFRED Drury, A.R.A.—Prospectus from the Art College, Alwyne 
Road, Wimbledon. 


A LADY WISHES TO RECOMMEND HOME- 
SCHOOL at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies 
receive a few Girls to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their 
English Education if desired; French spoken; good Masters; Lectures, 
Concerts; comfortable house near the Bois. 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly— 
Enquiries answered by Mrs, RIDEOUT, Mainstone, Kiutore, N.B. 
OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
of Newnham College. Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 
Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
Gladstone; Mrs. Walter, Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 

Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 

to £100a year. Also Scholarships for Boys antended for the Army or Navy.— 

Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English. Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 















































OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For mee address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 





OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses, 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has ‘thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


persue SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 


Fourteenth Annuai Issue. 




















Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers, 


PARENTS in search of a PUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to consult the above. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








————_ 


COLONIAL CO Gg 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. “.o9 i, 


= 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES © 
or elsewhere. 





Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, | 





Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, or from Mr, GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLp_ 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been : 
moved to the New Buildings. hese consist of a School House on 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding sgite — 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health ad 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M, I. GARDINER (daughter of the 2 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses, References,” 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake. the Mistress of Girton College the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moucrietf, K.C.MG. the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Profesgy, 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I. GARDINER 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 
ORR 
S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, y 
Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training De rtment 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Riglt 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAy 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 


NK OIRA HOUSE” LADIES’ SCHOOL 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, ‘ 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 














The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the seq, 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 





ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and hag 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. ‘The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 9 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


aOu THPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
KD President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educat 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


L E N A L M O ND 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May Ist. Application for entrance 
should be made to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glen. 
almond, Perth. The School is divided into Classical and Modern Sides and Army 
Class. There is a Junior School for Boys of 9 to 14. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9h, 
Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20); One Bursary £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Otficers; Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy. 

Apply for particulars to the WARDEN. 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Preparation for 

the Public Schools. Twenty-seven Scholarships won since 1888, 

Reference: the H.M.’s of Eton, Charterhouse, Haileybury, Malvern, &, 
Fees moderate.—Rev. R. CAPRON, Head-Master. 


R N L I s M. 
e JOURNALISM, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. Special Preparation 
with Introduction to Post. Many vacancies also in the City and West End, 
for young gentlemen and ladies. Prospectus free. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
22 Oxendon Street, Panton Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, The Gallery, 5a, Pall Mall East (near National Gallery), 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. Admission ls. 
HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 
OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL  STEAMERS. 
THREE WEEKS’ HOLIDAY TOUR IN WESTERN EUROPE FOB 
£12, 
Including Hotel Expenses at Cintra (Portugal). 
Steamers remain a day or two at Havre, Oporto, Lisbon, and Passengers 
have a splendid opportunity of seeing Places of Interest in the Vicinity. 
Tickets are available from London or Liverpool. Steamers have First-class 
Passenger Accommodation; carry a Surgeon. 
Apply, The BOOTH STEAMSHIP COY., Ltd., 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


A USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W 


£14 14s. CRUISE to NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 
TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, and LISBON, 
On the S.Y. Argonaut, tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000. 



































Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
qRoNS-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 


| eae SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


Pa 


fay ing February 20th, 1903: 
during the month otnd donkeys 4 an unfit state 343 
Beating horses, cattle, dogs, Kc. ... | od a 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food — 24 
Overloading and overcrowding horses and donkeys 1 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) when lame 30 


A ying pigs and fowls improperly mo on aaa ea ws 
Cony birds—offences during close season ... aad Se i Poet 





' M 201 

. ers causing in above we “01 
otis poisoned meat on land ooo tee o 

: 714 
During 1903 up to last return wees i “ 543 
Total for the present year commencing Dec. 21st, 1902 1,262 


offenders were committed to prison, full costs being paid by the 


Forty : i ies. (Penalti t received by th 
‘oty: 674 offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by the 
sem  Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police eases, assisted by the 


Society without perscnal attendance of its officers, not included. 
3,210 total convictions during 1902, 


Dov urn is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
oan ppp pe animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
lw; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on’written evidence. Besides day duty 
relays of officers watch all-night traffic of London. Co-operation of the public 
js earnestly desired. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked 
“Private”; but full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct 
are absolutely essential. Complaints should be posted to the undersigned, or 
a call be made at the office promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS, 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 








105 Jermyn Street, London, 

P.S,—It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care of dumb 
animals upwards of 160 ditierent kinds of journals, leaflets, pamplilets, and 
small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. All 
the Statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted by influence 
of the Society and enforced by its operations. It is an educational and 
punitive: agency. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no 
gmnall degree it seeks to elevate human nature, 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should 
apply to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals—‘* The Animal 
World,” pmce 2d., and “‘The Baud of Mercy,’ price 4d.; published at 
9 Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, price ls. 3d. to non-members. 
Books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature issued by the Society, a 
catalogue of which may be had gratis. Monthly Returns of Convictions, and 
cautionary placards, will be sent gratis to applicauts who offer to distribute 
them usefully, on application to the Secretary. 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work Orrerep.—Lamb’s | 


Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols.. 1807, or Vol. II. only ; Titmarsh, Comie 
Tales, 2 vols., 1841; The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fuir, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1xi8; Titmarsh, Second Fuueral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Stephen Phillips, Eremus, 1894; Sibson’s Illustrations, 
Humphrey’s Clock, 1842 ; Shelley's Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880 ; Rosamund 
Gray, 1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade,.2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.--BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free-on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEeN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





| COCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES can be absolutely cleared with 
UNION PASTE. 


Tn 1896 Mr. E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S., of the Sheffield Museum, entirely exter- 
minated an overwhelming plague of them from the Sheffield Workhouse, his 
successful task being widely recorded by the Press of the country. His Paste 
is now universally established as an elfective remedy, and its use extends 
enormously every year. It can be used by any one, and has no attraction for 
domestic animals. In Tins, at 1s, 3d., 2s, 3d. or 4s. 6d. post-free, from 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


WH ITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Unadulterated, therefore certain counteractant to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity. Preferred to Wines by ever-increasing numbers of Connoisseurs, 
Particularly adapted to those of sedentary occupations. 
Send for booklet with medical testimonials, 


WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon; or 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 
SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & 8.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 














Manaceress—Miss WATSON, late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 





25s. EacH WoRK OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 


rr WANTED, 25 


GLIDEAWAY PENS. eezistered). 





2 vols. ; ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 192; 
Tennyson's In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; | 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; | 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; 
Symonds’s Ussays. 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard ITI., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the lurgest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable 
Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &¢.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Lane. Established 1809, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each OrrERED.—Brewer’s Henry 1 
VIIL., Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Fergusson’s Serpent 
Worship,—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Orrerep.—Ackermann’s 
Microcosin, 3 vols., 1808; Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794; Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3vols., 1819; Boxiana, 5 vols.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
6¥ols. ; Cuckold’s Chronicle, 2 vols., 1793. Rare books supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BOOK CO.,35 Jobn Bright St., Birmingham. 














OOKBUYERS’ BARGAINS. —SPECIAL MARCH 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. All 
greatly reduced in price. Works in nearly all branches of Literature. Also 


Catalogue of New Books at Discount prices. Free on application.—H. J. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


Be A N D Bb YS ST, 
J DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
NOW READY, price Sixpence, HUNDREDTH CATALOGUE (Illustrated), 





The Perfection of Smoothness for Rapid Writers. 
Sample Box, 18 pens, assorted 5 patterns, 6d. 


PERRY PENS. PERRY PENS. 


To Suit all Styles of Writing. 

Sample Box of 18 varieties, either Fine, Medium, or Broad, including 

“SOFT METAL,” “NEW METAL,” “LADIES,” “STEEL 

QUILL,” “FLYING SCUD,” “LITTLE WONDER,” 3d. per Box. 
Of all Stationers. Makers: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ...... £47,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARKY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY’, unique in providing nourishment suited 

to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. ” 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 














With a History of the ee business carried gu continuously since 1723 
at 29 NEW BOND STREET, W, 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, B.C 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more. 


You gett a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de Il’Opera, PARIS. 


THE § 





“There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


HIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and succoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President—The Earn CADOGAN, KG. 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


THE KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


(Founded in 
1839.) 








Preacher To-morrow, 
11 and 7, 
T. H. MARTIN, 
OF LIVERPOOL. 


The Rev. M.A., 








ee | 


ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN, READ THI8) 
ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN, READ THis; 
ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN, READ THis; 


Little black children ripped open and murdered in the ‘ 
parents ; the breasts of native women cut off; torturing Mintive ie t 
suspending them by the neck, feet, &., on cross poles, and sawing thro b 
their shin bones ; tying legs of dead natives round the necks of the li Aa 
cutting off the hands of the natives, and bringing them in, in basket loads, 
among the numerous horrible cruelties related in— us 


THE CURSE OF CENTRAL AFRICA, 
THE CURSE OF CENTRAL AFRICA, 


THE CURSE OF CENTRAL AFRICA, 
Or, the BELGIAN ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONGO FREE STATE, 
By Captain GUY BURROWS. 


“Tf the Congo Administration only faintly resembles the picture h 
of it, it is high time that it was reformed out of existence."—Seotemane aes 
NOW READY at all the Libraries and Booksellers’ in London and the Country, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 200 Illustrations, 400 pp., 21s. net. 


London: R. A. EVERETT and CO., Limited, 
42 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. Including the Musical 


Copyright Act, 1902, the American Copyright Act, the Berne Convention 
the Consequent Order in Council, and Son to Date. By Tuomas Epwarp 
Scrurtron, M.A., LL.B., K.C., Author of ‘‘Charter Parties and Bills of 
Lading,” &c., and Lecturer in Common Law to the Incorporated Law 
Society. 

‘Mr. Scrutton’s book is well written and has been carefully revised, and 
will be found a safe and acceptable guide through the mazes of the existing 
law.’’—Law Journal. 

‘* We think it is not only the easiest, but the most useful and practical work 
on copyright.’”’—Law Quarterly Review. 


London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., Law Publishers, 7 Fleet Street. 
(Adjoining Middle Temple Lane.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 

No. 3. MARCH-JUNE. Price 5s, net, 

CHRISTIANITY AND Buppuism. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE FRENCH DRaMA. By Brander Matthews. 

Foix Sone anp Ciassicat Music. By Louis G. Elson. 

Tue Partition oF AustTRIA-HuNGARY. By Emil Reich, 

Tae IntERPLAY oF Human Minps. By Gabriel Farde. 

THE Propitem oF Natural RELIGION. By Josiah Royce. 

Lecenps oF DEATH AMONG THE BretTons. By Anatole le Braz, 

Lessons From DutcH CoxonisaTion. By J. W. Jenks. 

ALFRED DE Vicny. By Edmund Gosse. 

BJSRNSTJERNE BsbRNSON. By William Morton Payne. 

TENDENCIES IN MopERN GERMAN ScuLpture. By Alex. Heilmeyer, 

Derciine IN THE House or Commons. By H. W. Massingham. 

Tue Monruty Curonicte. By Joseph B. Bishop. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 
By F. HUGH CAPRON. 
SECOND EDITION. Price 10s. 6d. 


“This Author’s attempt to exhibit an exact harmony between the Bible and 
modern science is decidedly the best informed and most effective that has yet 
appeared.”—Rev. Frank BALLARD. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 














ON ITS OWN MERITS, 





Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 43d. 


per ounce respectively. 


A delightful combination 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . . 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Yearly. Half- Quar- 

yearly. terly. 

£1 86..0143..072 23°/ 
2 lo 


Including postage to any 
partof the United King- 
dom .. .. se oe 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Shina, 


lars, post-free. 


SO oe ce oe sie eaitiill 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 





The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


C, A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. pe 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Banke: 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CQ., 1 Pall 
East, S.W. 


° 
23/6 
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NEW BOOKS 


POSS SOSS SSSCSCOOSPSPPOOSOSOSOOOSOSOSOOOSD 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 


CHANT TO HIS SON. By Georce Horace Lorimer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


isi me good critics have said :— ¢ ; 
aThey Wh the reader right between the eyes of his own experience. They 
iminister to him in stimulating doses the salt of success in business and in 
a s ” 
the et © eeenent, helpfullest, jolliest book of the year, and a tonic for any 
d, Open at any page, and there is something worth while.” 
They ring with humour and common sense.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S GARDEN. By J. Harvey 


Broom. With Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 


THIRTY YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. 


Cross (Ada Cambridge). Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A highly interesting account of a generation in Australia by a distinguished 
Cross’s style is picturesque, and the book is more attractive 


iter. Mrs. Cri : , : + gg 
San many novels. The early difficulties of Australian settlers, life in the 


towns, and life on the farms, are vividly described. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


p Macavtaz. Edited by F. C. Montaaur, M.A. 3 vols. crown 
A eh 3 [Methuen’s Standard Library. 
The only edition of this book completely annotated. 


THE BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE 
G. 


ARDEN. By H. M. Batson. Illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould and 
A.C, Gould. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE SPIRIT AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 


MONASTICISM. By James O. Hannay, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. By E. R. Beryarp, 


M.A., Canon of Salisbury. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LYRA SACRA: a Book of Sacred Verse. 


Selected and Edited by H. C, Brrcuine, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Library of Devotion. 


GRACE ABOUNDING. By Joun Bunyan. 


Edited by S.C. Frrezr, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
{The Library of Devotion, 


CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp Dowpen. 


Demy 8v0, 3s. 6d. [The Arden Shakespeare. 


OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Harr. Demy 


8vo, 3s, 6d. [The Arden Shakespeare. 


THE LAND OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. 


iy . Wron and G. Praxce. With 40 Illustrations and a Map, crown 
vO, 63, 
The Experiences of two Englishmen in Montenegro, 


MODERN _ SPIRITUALISM. 


Popmorr, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. y 
“A complete guide to a very complex subject.””—Academy. 
“Of great scientific value and considerable popular interest.”—Scotsman, 
“The entire book is characterised by the greatest candour and fairness, and 
affords pleasant reading upon an entrancing theme.”—Public Opinion. 


THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. Trans- 


lated by S. G. Owen, M.A., Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo0, 
2s. 6d. [Classical Translations, 


THE EDUCATION ACT AND AFTER. An 


Appeal addressed with all possible respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow- 
Guardians with English Churchmen of the National Christianity. By H. 
HensLexy Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, ls. 


KENT. By G. Crixcg. Illustrated by F. D. 


Bedford. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxins. 


Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net 


[The Little Guides, 
ROBERT BURNS. By TY. F. Henperson. 


With 12 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


[Little Biographies. 
THE YOUNG PRETENDER. By C. §. 


With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. 
[Little Biographies. 
‘One of the best of the ‘Little Biographies’...... as impartial and trustworthy 
as it is neat, careful, and picturesque.—G!/obe.” 
‘Wholly admirable. In vivid pages, sparkling with deftly-worded phrases, 
the author draws a true and faithful picture.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taytor, 


With 12 Mlustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 43. net. [Little Biographies. 
‘An admirable little volume, wherein the figure of Raleigh is highly 
impressive and romantic.”—Morning Post. 
“ A fascinating story, well told and very attractively got up. An excellent 
gift book.”—Westminster Gazette, 


A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Edited by J. B. B. Nicnouts. Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


[The Little Library. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By NATHANIEL 
HawtuHornkg. Edited by Percy Dearmer, M.A. Po’ 


FranK 





tt Svo, 1s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. By W.E. Norris. THE RED HOUSE. By E. Nessir. 


“Wit and wisdom the book has in plenty.”—Times. 

“ A novel that interests and holds us and compels us to admiration. Both 
in matter and style it is the best book the author has written.”—Chronicle. 

“The strength and lightness of Mr. Norris’s hand is seen in every line of 
the portrait of Lord Leonard.”"—Scotsman. 


BY A FINNISH LAKE. By Patt Warnemay. 


“Mr, Waineman’s new novel is one of those rare phenomena in modern 
times, a novel which can be re-read with satisfaction. Emphatically worth 
reading.” —Athenzum., 

“Mr, Waineman has a genuine power of idyllic story-telling which is seen in 
a most favourable light in this beautiful picture of country life.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 
OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. By G. Maker. 


“Mr. Makgill now worthily steps into the ranks of the best living writers of 
adventure. His style has glamour; he has a lively and bold imagination, 
fertile in stirring incident. A charming story.’’—Scotsman. 

“A romance of old New Zealand. It will undoubtedly please the innumer- 
able readers of romance. The hero is an admirable adventurer.”’—Daily Mail. 
“There is the true salt flavour of old world seamanship about this story.” 

—Outlook. 

“ Vivid and unaffected romance of a high order.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Packed full of adventure and excitement and surprise.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A MIXED MARRIAGE. By Mrs. F. E. Penny. 


“An uncommonly good story of the inner life of an Indian harem. Mrs. 
Penny has a vivid and attractive manner. Thoroughly striking and absorbing 
in every respect.”—Duily Express. 

“ Witty and always readable.” — Yorkshire Post. 

“Tuteresting and powerful. 
authority.” —Outlook, 

“A wholesome chronicle, deftly sketched.’’-—Leeds Mercury. 


ANTHEA’S WAY. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


“No one can escape the infection of high spirits and sunshine which per- 
meate everything the author writes. Well constructed, bright, aud wholesome. 
Authea is quite delightful.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“The story is written in Miss Sergeant’s pleasant style, and the heroine is an 
attractive personality.”—Scotsman. 

“A novel of distinction and charm, well constructed, and full of good 
things.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


ABRAHAM’S SACRIFICE. By Gustav Jansoy. 
“The book is strongly 1magined throughout, and written with a plain energy 
that fits the material admirably.”—Scotsman. 
‘The earnestness and exaltation of the story are impressive.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


WORLD’S PEOPLE. By JuLien Gorpon. 


‘Mr. Gordon realises his scenes with delicacy and restraint. Possessing both 


| 


| 
| 


Mrs. Penny writes with knowledge and | 


j 





wit and wisdom, his dialogue and varrative are equally full of charm and 
unexpected humour. Delightful and suggestive reading.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Illustrated. 


“The narrative of the first year of the married life of a young and devoted 
couple. A charming story. The sentiment is natural and dexterously inter- 
woven with ludicrous incidents. The domestic details are treated with such 
freshness and humour as to lose their squalor.”—Spectator. 

**A book at once droll and tender and provocative of agreeable emotions on 
every page. The sentiment that gives warmth to the writing is the poet’s and 
the mother’s.”—Outlook. 

“A wholly charming idyll of married life...... told with rare tact and delicacy, 
There is a great deal of fun in the book and a great deal of pretty lovemaking, 
a curious felicity of invention and a subtlety of understanding. All Mrs. Nesbit’s 
people are delightful. Sane and refreshing.” —East Anglian Daily Times. 

*“A very pretty and diverting piece of work.”—Globe. 

“ Very entertaining.”—Daily Mail. 

**Fresh, sunny, tenderly human.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Full of fun and fancy, grace and wit.”—Tablet. 


THE SWORD OF AZRAEL: a Chronicle of the Great 


Mutiny. By R. E, Forrest. 

“The story throughout is written with exceptional vigour, with dramatic 
insight, and with an evident understanding of Indian life, language, and 
character.”—-Glasgow Herald, 

“As romarkable a series of adventures as could well be imagined,” —Scotsman, 


THE SQUIREEN. By Suan F. Buttock. 


« Extraordinarily fresh and stimulating.”—Manchester Guardian. 

‘““A drama of intense human interest amid men and women in whom lie 
unsuspected depths of passion and virtue, baseness and nobility.”—Scotsman. 

“A story of remarkable light and shade which keeps our interest and our 
sympathy.”—Illustrated London News. 

** A book of fine refreshment.’’—Sketch. 


PLAIN AND VELDT. By J. H.M. Assorr, Author of 
“* Tommy Cornstalk.” 
“Mr. Abbott is at his best in South African stories,’’-—Manchester Guardian. 
«The war stories are all very powerful, full of the grimmest realism, in a 
setting of light and airy humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 


AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. By J. Ranpat. 


“Its humour and its abundance of quaint situations will be thoroughly 
enjoyed.’’—Scotsman. 

“A very brilliant piece of delightful fooling.” —Daily Express. 

** An excellent comedy.’’—Pilot. 

‘* Rollicking fun introduced abundantly.”—Country Life. 


A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY. By Hvucu Currrorp. 


“ A strong and vivid story,”—Academy. 

“A wealth of beautiful writing and fine thought and interesting native 
delineation. The local colouring shows rare talent.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“A powerful and dramatic story, set against a picturesquely unfamiliar 
background.”—East Anglian Times. 

“The reader finds himself in the midst of the most strange, surprising 


| adventures.”—Glasgow Herald. 





Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN for their NEW CATALOGUE and for their LIST of SIXPENNY NOVELS. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


1T ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LADY ROSE’S 


DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “‘MARCELLA,” “SIR GEORGE 
TRESSADY,” ‘‘ELEANOR,” &c. 

SPECTATOR.—“Mrs. Humphry: Ward has given us in ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter’ an elaborate and impressive set of modern variations on the 
L’Espinasse theme....... The resemblance deserves to be noted, not to be insisted 
on, since, in truth, it only relutes to the bare outlines of the plot, the treatment 
and setting of which are entirely fresh and independent....... Of the delicacy 
and sympathy, as well as the impartiality, with which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has handled her difficult theme we cannot speak too highly.” 

TIMES.— A story which gathers momentum as it advances. The end tells, 
in parts powerfully, what is worth telling—a spiritual transformation perhaps 
possible but certainly rare....... We touch at other points regions and attain 
altitudes which it is not given to the ordinary novelist even to approach.” 

GLOBE.—“ We are inclined to think that on the whole this is the best work 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward has yet given us...... It is a story of strong human 
interest; it goes down into the depths of mental aud spiritual experience ; it 
seizes the attention and holds it firmly to the end.” 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—* The literary skill shown in this book is of the 
very highest order. There is not one of the characters that does not stand 
out in boldness and with realism, which is evidently the result of carefnl 
studies from the life.......It is safe to predict that this novel will retain a 
permanent place in the fiction of the present day.” Z 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The work suggests comparisons with some of its writer’s 
prior stories, but does not suffer so; for, being itself a masterpiece, it must 
enhance even so brilliant a reputation as hers.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The character-drawing of the whole book is as 
excellent as its detailed episodes are natural, but its high and genuine merit is 
to have given vivid presentations to the bundle of vehement and conflicting 
passions which constitutes the heroine.” 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 


Author of “‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” ‘‘ More Pot-Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden,” &c. Large crown S8vo, 7s, 6d. 

GLOBE.—“ Just as varied and just as interesting as its predecessors; we 
are not sure that it is not even more varied and interesting.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘“If any one could persuade us to become 
vegetarians, or make the subject endurable to meat-eaters, it is Mrs. Earle. 
wesse We are quite sure that the average man and woman would be vastly the 
better by taking a good deal of Mrs, Earle’s pres¢eription, and we cordially 
advise them to read and consider.” + 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 
By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TIMES says: ‘‘It is some time since we have read a novel so full of 
good matter.” The DAILY NEWS describes the story as ‘full of incident.” 
In the opinion of PUNCH it is “‘a romance of thrilling interest.” The PILOT 
refers to it as ‘‘a remarkable book.” The DAILY TELEGRAPH ventures the 
statement that ‘“‘a reader who begins ‘ A Castle in Spain’ is not likely to leave 
it unfinished,’’ and the OUTLOOK terms it a “ really sterling romance.” 














NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 
E JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRIUMPH OF COUNT 
OSTERMANN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
Author of ‘‘ A Cardinal and his Conscience” and ‘‘ My Lord Winchenden.” 


*,* A Russian story of the last days of Peter the Great, and of the succeeding 
reigns, closely founded on fact, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DE LA PASTURE. 
ON MARCH 20TH.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CORNELIUS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
Author of ‘‘ Deborah of Tod’s,” ‘* Adam Grigson,” &c. 


*,* The story relates the love affairs of a young scholar living in Wales, and 
unravels the mystery surrounding his birth. 





THE 
BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, Crown 8vo 6s. 
[Ready March 26th. 
*,* The action of the story takes place during the few days in July, 1815, 
when Buonaparte was still in partial hiding near the French coast, and before 
he had made up his mind to throw himself ou the mercy of England, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CV., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST, 


NEW EDITION. ; 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE, Ecclesiastical, Decop, 


tive and Domestic: its Makers and Marks. By WitFrep Joszpn Cp, 

., F.S.A., Author of ‘College and Corporation Plate,” “Qlq Fre 
Plate,” &e. Eighth Edition, with 127 Illustrations, and upwards of oan 
Facsimiles of Plate Marks, medium 8vo, 21s. net. [Just out, 





A NEW EDITION. 


HOBSON—JOBSON. Being a Glossary gf 
Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases and of Kindred Term 
Etymological, Historical, Goepeesbinnl, and Discursive. By the late Col 
Sir Henry Yue, R.E., C.B., and the late ARTHUR Coxe Burnett, Ph.D. 
C.I.E. Secoud Edition. Thoroughly Revised by WiLLiam Crook Ba 
Demy 8vo, 28s, net. [Just out, 


LETTERS FROM AN UITLANDER, 
Giving Personal Evidence of the Prese: 
1 899-1 902. Affairs, Political, Social, and Comsmensiai, bh 
Africa. With an Introduction by Major Sir BartLe Frere, Bart., D.S,0, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [Just out,” 
‘‘We think that Sir Bartle Frere, to whom these letters were addressed hag 
done a service in making them public.””—Times. , 


SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L, 
Autobiography and Letters, from his Childhood until his Appointment 
as H.M. Ambassador at Madrid. With an Additional Chapter on hig 
Parliamentary Career by the Right Hon. Sir Artuur Otway. Eqj 
by the Hon. Witttam Napier Bruce. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s, net. [Just out, 


MORE LETTERS of CHARLES DARWIN, 
A Record of his Work in a Series of hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Edited by Francis Darwin, Fellow of Christ’s College; and A. C.Sgwarp 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. With Portraits, 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 32s, net. [Just out, 

“* Abundant letters, written through the years and telling of his thoughts 
his plans of work, his‘hopes and his doubts, written some to the dearest 
and most intimate friends and others to comparative strangers valued by their 
sympathy and help in work, are nothing more nor less than a revelation of the 
man...... These letters have a definite and immeasurable value for the scientifig 

naturalist...... The present collection is arranged in subjects, and contains g 

great deal of very great importance.” —Times. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORG 

JOACH I M GOSCH EN Publisher and Printer vf 

3 Leipzig, 1752-1828. With 

Extracts from his Correspondence with Goethe, Schiller, Klopstock 

Wieland, Kérner, and many other leading Authors and Men of Letters of 

the Time. By his Grandson, ViscounT Goscuen. With Portraits and 
Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s, net. | Just out, 

«‘ An altogether admirable biography of a most interesting figure is the Life 

of Georg Joachim Goschen by his grandson and namesake.’’"—Pall Mall Gaz: ‘e, 

“A work of considerable value, It is a vividly drawn picture of a really 

interesting man.”—Times, . 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES, 
A Political Study. By J. A. R. Marniorr, M.A., New College, Oxford; 
Lecturer in Modern History and Economics at Worcester College; Secre 
tary to the University Extension Delegacy. With Portrait, large crown 
8vo, 5s. net. (Just out, 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD 
STEWART, G.C.B., G.C.S.1,  C.LE, 


An Account of his Life, mainly in hisown Words. Edited by G. R. Etsmiz, 
C.S.L., joint Author of ‘‘ Lumsden of the Guides.” With Portraits, Maps, 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. net. [Just out, 
“A plain story, plainly told, which is clear as truth itself......a fascinating 
history of the times and a true portrait of the man, with many luminous 
touches.”—Times. 
“The book teems with breathless incident and adventure......the inspiring 
record of the life of a brave man.”—Daily News, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. A Commentary upon 


the Aims and Methods of an Assistant-Master in a Public School. By 
A.C, Benson, of Eton College. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 








NEW ISSUE, WITH PORTRAIT OF LORD DUFFERIN, 
TO WHOM THE WORK WAS DEDICATED. 


GREEK COINS AND THEIR PARENT 
CITIES By Joun Warp, F.S.A., Author of ‘Pyramids and 
® Progress,” ‘‘The Sacred Beetle,’ &c. Being a Descrip- 
tion of the Author’s Collection of Greek Coins, with Autotype Illustrations 
of upwards of 800 pieces from the Author’s Collection, accompanied by a 
Catalogue by G. F. H1t1, M.A., of the British Museum. The Volume also 
contains a Topographical and Historical Account of the Countries which 
produced the Coins, with upwards of 500 Illustrations, 4 Maps, and many 
Portraits. Crown 4to, gilt, 25s. net. 
“The public is greatly indebted to collectors who thus do their best to 
make the public sharers in their possessions,”—Spectator. 


THE IDEALS OF THE EAST. With Special 
Reference to the Art of Japan. By Kaxasu Oxakura. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This work is not a translation, but an original book written in English bya 

Japanese, [Just out. 


NOVA SOLYMA, the Ideal City; or, Jerusalem 
Regained. An Anonymous Romance written in the time of Charles I, 
1628-1648. Now first drawn from obscurity, and attributed, by internal 
evidence, to the illustrious John Milton, author of ‘ Paradise Lost.” 
With Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays, ahd Bibliography. By 
the Rev. WaLTER BrGLer. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 2ls. net. 

**One of the most astonishing works that has been produced for years.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Ts certainly either the work of Milton or of some inconceivable industrious 

and brilliant intimate of his.”—Daily Chronicle. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM : 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSOSSSESSSSOSSOOOOSD 


A WORK ON ARCTIC EXPLORATION OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


On the ‘Polar Star’ in the Arctic Sea. 
By H.R.H. the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 


The Story of the First Italian Expedition to the North Pole. 


‘Lranslated by WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


In 3 handsome vols., with over 200 Illustrations in the Text, and with Full-page Photogravure Plates, Panoramas, Maps, &c., 42s. net. 
[Jmmediately. 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF-.NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by his Grace the DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. (President of the Zoological Society of London). 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s, 6d. net. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY SIDE. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Autho 


of “Familiar Wild Flowers,” &. With 36 fine Coloured Plates by the Author. 
«4 charming book, illustrated with very attractive drawings, A very pleasing and interesting volume.”—Spectator. ‘ 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 


BRITISH MAMMALS. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., Author of ‘‘The Uganda 


Protectorate.” With 16 Coloured Plates from Drawings by the Author, and with many other Illustrations from the Author's Drawings and from 
Photographs. 


BRITISH FRESH-WATER FISH. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


F.B.S., Author of “ Salmon and Sea Trout.”” With numerous Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 








AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


THE SAILOR KING: William IV., his Court and his Subjects. By Fitzgerald 


MOLLOY, Author of ‘‘ The Queen’s Comrade,” ‘‘The Gorgeous Lady Blessington,” &c. In 2 vols. cloth gilt, with 16 Full-page Illustrations, inclugihg 
2 Photogravure Plates, 24s. net. [This day. 





BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS. From Saxon Times to the Present Day. 


In 2 large vols. cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s. net. With about 150 Illustrations, including Photogravure Portraits of the Present Earl and Countess of 
Warwick. [In the press. 


A FAMOUS WRITER AND HER WORK. 


MARIE CORELLI: the Writer and the Woman. By T. F. G. Coates, Author of 


“The Life of Lord Rosebery”; and B.S. WARREN BELL, Author of “ Bachelorland,” &c. In cloth gilt and gilt top, with numerous Illustrations, 6s.’ 
[In the press, 








NOW READY. 


7. s 
LORD LILFORD ON BIRDS: being Notes and Observations by the late Lord 
LILFORD, with Contributions on Falconry and Otter Hunting. Edited by A. TREVOR-BATTYE, M.A., F.L.S., &c. In 1 large handsome cloth gilt vol., 
16s. net. With 13 Drawings by A. Thorburn, includinga Photogravure Plate. 
“To the lover of birds Lord Lilford’s notes on birds, with admirable illustrations by Mr. A. Thorburn, will kea pure delight, The book is one which will 
be welcomed not only by ornithologists, but by bird lovers in general.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT DIPLOMATIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. By C. E. Black. In 1 


large handsome vol. cloth gilt, fully Illustrated, 16s. net. [Immediately, 





A BOOK OF TRAVEL IN MOROCCO. 


IN THE TAIL OF THE PEACOCK. By Isabel Savory, Author of “A Sportswoman 


in India.” In 1 large vol. cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With 48 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs, and with Photogravure Portrait. 
[This day. 





BY W. E. ADAMS. 


MEMOIRS OF A SOCIAL ATOM. In 2 vols. cloth gilt, 24s. net. [is the press, 


BY LIEUT.-COL. A. C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 


SPORTING YARNS, Spun off the Reel. By the Author of ‘‘Hannibal’s Daughter,” 


“Love Bules the Camp,” &c. In cloth gilt, 6s. net. "With about 150 Illustrations by “ Griff.” [In the press, 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





ALAIN TANGER’S WIFE. By J. H. Yorall, M.P. SOULS. By “Rita.” ae 
nreaay. 
FERELITH. » Lord Kilmarnock. THE ETERNAL WOMAN. _,, pa 
eady, e 
THE LADY OF THE CAMEO, ,, Tom Gallon. ee 8. ee 
TH N SECRETS W L Q - _— A PARSON’S LASS. 99 Godfrey Burchett. 
. 99 ° ux. eady. 
dete 4 salen “eon THE VICE-CHANCELLOR’S WARD. itis 
CHASMA.  ~- » H. W. G. La ° By Christian Tearle. 
Next week. is day. 
THE MAN WITH THE WOODEN FACE. By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. —_[intheprom. 





HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 





London : 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


THE TRANSIT OF THE RED DRAGON, 


And other Tales. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Price 3s. 6d. 
** All the stories are brightly written, and the reader will not halt till he or 
she has unlocked the well-kept secret which each holds.”—Glasgow Herald. 


LIMELIGHT LAYS. 
By ALBERT CHEVALIER. [Illustrated by Ross: ASHTON. 


THE PHANTOM MILLIONS. 
By T. P. O'CONNOR. Price Is. 
“None of the novels of the year have been so breathlessly exciting.’’—Queen, 


THE GREAT SHADOW. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
A Sixpenny Edition of this Famous Story. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF HERTZ. 


By J. W. NICHOLAS. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RANUJITSINHJI, PRINCE OF CRICKET. 
By PERCY CROSS STANDING, Author of “Cricket of To-day,” &c. 
A Biography of Ranjitsinhji, at the popular price of 1s., will be issued in May. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET. 
By GILBERT L. JESSOP. 
With Chapters by A. 0. JONES and C. L. TOWNSEND. 
Will be ready in May, price Is, 


ANNALS OF LORDS and 
HISTORY OF THE M.C.C. 


By ALFRED D. TAYLOR, Author of “‘ Sussex Cricket in the Olden Time,” &c. 


“‘A concise record of the Club’s progress, gleaned from authentic sources 
from the date of its formation to the present time.” [In the press, 


" VICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. 


By EMILY CRAWFORD, 
The famous Paris Correspondent of Truth and the Daily News. 


To be published shortly, price 6s. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In consequence of simultaneous publication in America, the issue of RED-« 
HEADED GILL, by RYE OWEN, originally advertised for February 16th, 
was postponed to March 5th. So few new English authors are now accepted by 
American publishers that the compliment paid to RYE OWEN by one of the 
leading New York firms is an indication of the interest RED-HEADED GILL 
is likely to excite amongst novel readers who desire not only a strong plot but 
also good literary work 

“ A strange, weird tale, excellently told.”—British Weekly. 





Price Is. 





























Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Limited. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 1s. 6d. net; by post, 1s. 9d. 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES. 


A Comedy Satire. 
By WILLIAM TOYNBEE, Author of “Excursions in Comedy,” &c. 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ The dialogue is brilliant, the situations are in- 
teresting, and epigram and repartee are lively and frequent....... Mr. Pryce 
Skellingthorpe, a dilapidated statesman with reminiscences of Lord Melbourne, 
is one of the best characters, and the Countess of Marazion and her daughter, 
Lady Veronica, are excellent.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* The personages are high political functionaries and women 
of fashion....... It has many witty strokes in its dialogue, while its characters 
are cleverly depicted in their natural aspects.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. William Toynbee has written some striking 
things, poetic and otherwise, and perhaps his ‘Excursions in Comedy’ may be 
regarded as prefiguring his present book, ‘ When the Devil Drives.’ ” 

WESTERN DAILY PRESS.—‘‘It coutains many clever touches and smart 
epigrams. Moreover, some of the characters are drawn with delicate fidelity, 
and the situations are happy and conceived with a due appreciation of the 
fitness of things.” 

London : HENRY J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


—————————_—_- 


VECTIS. 


3d. A Monthly Journal. 3d. 
LITERARY—SOCIAL—DRAMATIC. 


Edited by Dr. DABBS. 


No. 3 will be ready March 16th, 


ONE OF THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST ORIGINAL OF THE 
MONTHLIES. 


£5 PRIZE COMPETITION. 





PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Paris AGENT—NEAL'S LIBRARY, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
TOLBEIN’S “AMBASSADORS” UNRIDDLED.— 
“The Counts Palatine Otto Henry aud Philipp.” A Key to other 
ge : By William Frederick Dickes. Demy 4to, 36 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, Tudgate Hill, E.C, 











J. NISBET & CO.’S LIst 


By the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND and the Rev. C, B. TRA. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 large vols. demy 8vo, e, 
‘These volumes intensify, if possible, our admiration for Dr, Marti ut, 
great intellectual powers, his rare skill as a dialectician, his splendiq ene 
for exposition ; but, above all, for a rare sweetness and graciousness of <a 
and for a profound insight into the things that matter—those things i? 


that 


transcend time and space, and alone give to human life stability and sanctity.» 


—Westminster Gazeti;, 
LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY 
(Mrs. Russell Gurney). Edited by her Niece, 
With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“The most delightful reading....... It is impossible to speak too highly of 
these letters, or of the beautiful life and character which they display,” ° 


—Speaker, 





We cannot too warmly recommend this book.’’—Spectator, 


IMPERIALISM: A STUDY, 
By J. A. HOBSON, 
Author of “‘ John Ruskin, Social Reformer,” &c. 
With Maps and Diagrams, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘* A book far too rich in valuable thought to be adequately sketched Withip 
the limits of a review.”—Speaker. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


TREASON ANDO PLOT. 
Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Elizabeth, 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
**A brilliant and interesting book.” 
—Mr. W. L. Courtrey, in the Daily Telegraph, 


ROBESPIERRE. A Study and Biography, 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. With Portrait in Photogravure, demy 8r0, 5s, net, 

“A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character 
and the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”—Daily News, ‘ 





A FASCINATING JACOBITE NOVEL. 
POOR SONS OF A DAY. 


By ALLAN McAULAY, 
Author of “‘The Rhymer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘A remarkably vivid picture...... Original and valuable work.”’—Times, 
“For a lively and unaffected presentment of the *45 in its strength and its 
weakness, its madness and its misery, we have read nothing by any living 
novelist to compare with the vivid and fascinating narrative of Mr. McAulay.” 
—Spectator, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY YEARS 


SERVICE. By Major-General Sir ALExaNDER Bruce TuLtocs, K.CB, 
C.M.G. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 
‘A new volume of Reminiscences which one can read through without 
stopping and without skipping.”—Standard. 
«The book is certainly one of the most entertaining and instructive of this 
kind that we have lately read...... Abounds in vivid interest.” 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 
“There is in it a fund of amusement and instruction that will satisfy the 


most exigent reader.’—St. James’s Gazette, 
By Lieut.-Col, 


MODERN STRATEGY. 


Wa ter H. James, late B.E., P.S.C. With 6 Maps, royal svo, 16s. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 


PHILOSOPHY. With other Lectures and Essays. By Ropert Apamsox, 
LL.D., late Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow. Edited by 
Professor W. R. Soruey, University of Cambridge. With a Photogravure 
Portrait, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


AGNOSTICISM. By Rosert Fuint, D.D., 


LL.D., F.B.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Historical Philosophy in France and French 
Belgium,” ‘‘ Anti-Theistic Theories,” &., &. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


“A VERY NOTABLE NOVEL.” 
THE CIRCLE. By Karuerine 


Tuvurston. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Latest Press Notices. 
** Stamped by the hand of original genius, instinct with great eae” , 
—Punen. 
“ Beautifully and sympathetically imagined, and is forcefully and brilliantly 
written throughout.” — Bookman. 
** Distinctly a remarkable book.”—St. James's Gazette. 
** An absorbing novel....... Holds you spellbound.”—Echo, 
** Unusually original and powerful novel.”—Pilot. 
**A decidedly good story....... We can recommend this novel.”—Athenzum. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. By Tu 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Racy, picturesque, exceedingly clever, and invariably good-humoured.” 
**A book which will live.”—Daily Mail. —Spectator. 
** Has humour, force, directness, and, above all, it is frank and unsparing.” 
—Daily Telegraph 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, London and Edinburgh. 
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ur. HEINEMANN'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








A CENTURY OF 

FRENCH ROMANCE. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Photogravures, Se gaan and Thumbnail 

12 vols., £4 4s. the Set; or Vs. 6d. each, 
Vol. XII., completing the Series :— 
THE NABOB. 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


WR. I. ZANGWILL'S NEW BOOK, 
THE GREY WIG. 


Stories and Novelettes. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. 
ill Mall Gazette.—“ These eight stories con- 
wees better reading than almosi any eight 
novels.” 


HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 
RANSON’S FOLLY, 


And other Stories. 
By HARDING DAVIS. 6s. 


IN PICCADILLY. 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 6s. 


The Times.— The episode that does justice to 
Mr. Swift’s great cleverness is the closing scene of 
a side issue which the author has treated con- 
sistently throughout ; a brief moment in Piccadilly 
at night that is not easily to be forgotten. 


THE STUMBLING-BLOCK. 


By EDWIN PUGH. 6s. 


THE FETICH OF 
THE FAMILY. 


By EDITH BARNETY®. 6s. 


The Atheneum.—‘ A thorough, conscientious, 
painstaking piece of work, and a credit to its writer.” 


THEWS OF ENGLAND. 
By PATRICK VAUX. 3s. 6d. 

The Morning Post.—‘‘ We need some good naval 
stories justnow, and Mr. Vaux has made an excellent 
beginning. He has that intimate knowledge of life 
aboard ship without which the most imaginative 
writer would be helplessly at sca.” 


GODFREY MARTEN: 


Schoolboy. 


By CHARLES TURLEY. 5s. 6d. 
[Second Impression. 
Punch.—" Far and away the best and truest story 
of life at a Public School since the immortal ‘'lom 
rown.’ 





THE PLEASURES 
OF THE TABLE. 


By G. H. ELLWANGER. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 12s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ From beginning to end it is 
vivacious and entertaining, and full of culinary lore.” 
THE FOUNDER OF “LA NOUVELLE REVUE.” 


THE ROMANCE OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH. 


By Mme. EDMOND ADAM. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


The Times.—“‘ Even were it written by an entirely 
unknown writer, it would be of value as giving an 
extraordinarily vivid picture of life in the provincial 
France of the ‘thirties and ’forties.” 


UNDINE: a Fairy Play. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The Saturday Review. — ‘Pleasant to read, 
scholarly, imaginative, sympathetic.” 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF 
MR. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Mounted for Framing, 15 in. by 16} in., 2s. 6d. net. 


OBSERVATIONS BY 
MR. DOOLEY. 


By F.P. DUNNE. 1vol., 3s. 6d. [2nd Impression. 


The Spectator.—“* Mr. Dooley is now as established 
an institution on both sides of the Atlantic as 
Marconi. His books are packed with true words 
spoken in jest. Americans and ourselves should be 
very grateful for this genial laughter-maker.” 


London : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Smallest Size. 
In Elegant Bindings. 


NELSONS’ NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 


Pocket Editions of Standard Works on ROYAL INDIA PAPER. 
Lightest Weight. 


Largest Type. 


Prices 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. net. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED. | 
cae | 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. | 


14 Volumes. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 





DICKENS’S WORKS. | 


13 Volumes. 


\Vol. I. (1,000 pp.) Now Ready, 








Sa containing “Pride and Prejudice,” “Mans- 
RD , field Park,” and ‘Northanger Abbey.” 
lant a ‘ “ A marvel of compactness.” —Guardian. 
JANE EYRE. Vol. II., containing “Sense and Sensibility,” 
BRONTE. “Emma,” and ‘*Persuasion.” [Nearly ready. 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. : 
LYTTON. 
TENNYSON. No. 1. ‘Tom Burke of ‘Ours.’” 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. No. 2. ‘Charles O'Malley, the Irish 
CARLYLE. Dragoon.” 
BUNYAN’S WORKS. *,* WRITE FOR SAMPLE PAGES AND COMPLETE LIST. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 








FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN ITALY. 


By Rev. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., 


Cavaliere of the Order of St. Maurice and St. 
Lazarus, Italy. 


Cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


«Dr. Robertson is a shrewd observer, a profound 
thinker, and an able writer. He has an intimate 
and extensive acquaintance with Italian life.” 

—English Churchman. 


London: MORGAN & SCOTT, 


Office of The Christian, 12 Paternoster Buildings. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 98/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


| WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





A Practical Work on the Administration of Education. 
WYATT’S COMPANION TO THE 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1370-1902. 


By CHARLES H. WYATT, M.A., Clerk of the 
Manchester School Board, Hon. Secretary 
Association of School Boards. 

507 pp., price 7s. 6d. net. 

Part I.—Summary of the Education Act, 1902. 
Part II.—Artieles and Notes on Various Depart- 
ments of the Work of the new Authorities, embracing 
134 PP. Part III.—Acts—Government Regulations. 
Part IV.—Forms, &e. 

The Companion is on entirely new lines and is an 
encyclopaedia on educational information. 

“Mr. C. H. Wyatt can claim thirty-two years’ 
personal experience of the administration of the 
Acts, and no one is better qualified than he to ex- 
pound their meaning in detail.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 

“The sphere of usefulness of this volume is as 
wide as the scope of the new Act itself—the speciality 
of the work is a cyclopaedic collection of articles 
and notes on practical points arising on the reading 
and administration of the Acts.” 

—School Government Chronicle. 

“Mr. Wyatt has every detail at his finger ends.” 

—Manchester City News, 


THOMAS WYATT, 279 Deansgate, Manchester. 


The OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH of ENGLAND 


For 1903. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 





The Twenty-first Issue of this important Work 
presents an Authorised and Comprehensive Record 
of the Condition and Work of the Church of 
England and of all Churches in communion with 
her throughout the World. 

This Volume has a special interest and value, as 
it gives a Complete Statistical Review of the Present 
Position and Work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently 
recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application, 
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THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
Sporting Gazette and Agricultural Journal. 


' 
£ 
_ 
a 

or 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY: 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Terms of Subscription—28s. per annum. 
A THIN EDITION IS PRINTED for Subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. per annum (post-free), 
The “ County Gentleman” is published in time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 





Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. 


Telegraphic Address—* Whipstocks, London,” 





Among Articles of interest in the Current Number will be found the Weekly COUNTRY HOUSE TOPIC, by C.J. CORNISE, 
the subject of which is FAMILY PLATE; THE SPARROW IN FARM AND GARDEN; A NEW FIREPROOF AND RAIN. 


PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL; THE PEASANT TONGUE AND “‘AMERICANISMS” ; 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY oF 4 


SPORTING NATURALIST; THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING—XIII. THE FENCES; THE “CAPPING” SYSTEM; CLAY. 
BIRD SHOOTING; GOLF—A SCIENTIFIC ASPECT ; THE DEATH OF THE OLDEST M.F.H.; THE SIRES oF THE 
SEASON (Illustrated) ; THE PROFIT AND LOSS ON POULTRY-KEEPING; and an Illustrated Review of “ LORD LILFoRD 


ON BIRDS.” 





IF YOU WANT TO BUY A DOG IF YOU WANT A GAME-KEEPER 


OR A HORSE 


SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tue County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Every week the COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains a 
The Horses 


number of Pictures of Horses and Dogs for Sale. 


are advertised by well-known dealers and by private owners ; the | 


Dogs are offered for Sale by private owners of kennels, and by the 


Hackbridge Branch of the Battersea Dogs’ Home. The COUNTY | 


GENTLEMAN thus constitutes an Illustrated Catalogue, 
changing every week, of Horses and Dogs offered for immediate 


Sale. 


Advertisements of horses, or dogs, or otRer animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should, in all cases, be accom- 
This method of advertisement has been 


panied by a photograph. 
found by experience to meet with greater success than any other. 


| 


GARDENER, FARM BAILIFF, 
COACHMAN, OR GROOM, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis, 


Apply to the MANAGER, THe County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN contains each week a yay 
large number of advertisements of Hunt Servants, Coachmen, 
Grooms, Gamekeepers, Gardeners, and Farm-Bailiffs wanting 
places. It is the recognised medium for all advertisements in any 


| way connected with Hunting. 


For the past three months there has been appearing in the 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN $a series of articles. entitled 
“The Mechanism of Hunting,” written by a Former 
Master of Hounds. This week’s article is entitled ‘‘ Fences,” 
The current issue, in addition to Hunting Notes—in which 
particular-reference is made to the death of Mr. John Crozier, for 
sixty-four years Master of the Blencathra Foxhounds—and ful 
reports of the sport of the week in all parts of the kingdom, 
contains a specially contributed article on ‘“*‘The ‘Capping’ 
System.” 





IF YOU WANT OLD STATUARY 


OR ORNAMENTS FOR THE 
GARDEN, 


such as STONE or MARBLE STATUES, CARVED 


STONE BOWLS, or LEAD VASES, 
SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


Which will be Supplied to you Gratis. 


Apply to the MANAGER, Tae County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





In this week's issue particulars appear of the best kinds of 


Bowls, Vases, and Statuary. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN oontains each week a 
topical article on The Garden, written by a well-known 


authority. The article deals this week with the pruning of roses. 











STRAIGHT FROM THE COUNTRY. 


If you are not a dealer, but wish to sell Produce, such as Poultry, 
Eggs, Butter, Fruit, &c., send a post-card to 


The MANAGER, THE County GENTLEMAN, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 


asking for particulars of our Free Register of Produce straight 
from the Country. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, as soon as sufficient names 
have been collected, will publish every week a Free Register of 
persons in the country or the town desirous of buying or selling 
country produce direct, without the intervention of the middleman. 
The Register will be absolutely FREE; no charge will be made 
for use of the paper's columns, 


Extract from the GLOBE of March 9th :— 


“We shall be curious to see whether the admirable scheme which the 
County Gentleman announces this week will meet with success. Poultry 
farming dces not pay, on a small scale, because of incidental expenses, such as 
freight, and because of the low prices paid by dealers. If the consumer paid 
the producer what he now pays to the poulterer, poultry-farming would pay 
handsomely. In order to achieve this difficult pit 9 the County Gentleman is 
adopting a ‘Free Register for Country Produce;’ which means that the 
person with chickens and eggs to sell may now advertise his produce for 
nothing, and the person in London who wants country produce direct from 
the farm can advertise his requirements in the same manner, also for nothing. 
In this way, producer and consumer will meet together, without any middle 
interposition, and without cost to themselves. The townsman who wants 4 
pair of chickens every Saturday, or a dozen eggs on Wednesday, will find in 
the Register the countryman who has chickens and eggs ready for London on 
those days. This scheme should be of the greatest possible use to ladies who 
are poultry-farming on a moderate scale, though perhaps it will not be able to 
make poultry-farming on a large scale profitable. But if it helps the in- 
numerable and growing company of small farmers, it will have done admirable 
work, and we can see no reason why it should not prove a success.” 


All you have to do in order to have your name placed on the 
Register is to send a post-card to the MANAGER, THE County 
GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.’S LIST. 


CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: 
HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


With 9 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Vol. 
Edited by Professor BURY. 


By ARTHUR Hassath, M.A., 


i Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 
and sometime Cen 2 spay Ben 





MAZARIN. 


Student, Tutor, 
svo, 2s. 6d. 





FIVE OF THE LATEST UTTERANCES 
OF FREDERICK TEMPLE, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 





“NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR ERNEST A, 
GARDNER. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. By Ernest Anrruor 


GarpNer. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 
Times.— Splendidly * illustrated......Professor Gardner's - descriptions of 
extant monuments are excellent..... .On all important points we find Mr. 
Gardner eminently sane and sensible. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE 
GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Compiled by EDWARD T. COOK. 
Crown 8vo, limp leather, gilt edges, 10s. net. 
il -onicle.— It may be said at once that Mr. Cook's handbook to the 
na Creie ts tt the British Museum is even more valuable than that 


ical departmen’ t x . 7 
pe wenger ay be most of us have enjoyed in the National Gallery. 


A WOMAN’S HARDY GARDEN. 
By HELENA RUTHERFORD ELY. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE DAHLIA. Its History and Cultivation, 

, F.B.H.S., and others. With Illustrations of the 

es a a very complete List of Varieties in Cultivation in 
192. Crown vo, cloth, 1s. 6d,; paper, 1s. 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in the 

DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE. By V. Wetsy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Observer.— A notable book on a great subject and one that is sure to claim 
the attention of serious readers.” 


HAPPINESS : Essays on the Meaning of Life. 
By Cart Hitty, Professor of Constitutional Law, University of Bern. 
Translated by Francis GREENWOOD PEaABopy, Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


CLARE COLLEGE LETTERS AND DOCU- 


MENTS. Edited, with Notes. by J. RB. WarpALE, M.A., Fellow of Clare 
College. With Portrait of the Foundress in Photogravure, 6 other 
Portraits, and Facsimiles of Signatures, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CARMINA EPHEMERA; or, Trivial Numbers. 


By E. E. Kexxett, Author of “ Jetsam,” ‘The Passing of Scyld,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

















NOVELS BY THE LATE J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 
UNIFORM EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


*,* Alsoan Edition de Luxe, with Portrait, in 3 vols. Medium 8vo, 25s. net, 


THE COUNTESS EVE. A TEACHER OF THE ‘VIOLIN; 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER and other Tales. 


MARK. 
sin PEXCIVAL. BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. By C. F. Bastastr, 


M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; postage, 34. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. peg, scan 4. The Sacred Scripture; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6, Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection;. 9. The Intermediate State, and 


Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11. Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 


JOHN LONC’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. ~~ ' 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL, By Ricaarp 


Mazsz, Author of “ The Beetle,” &c. [Second Edition. 
Daily Express.—‘‘ Mr. Richard Marsh’s new story is excellent fun. It is 
written with a broad smile throughout, and will give its readers a continuous 
smile from almost the first page to quite the last.” 


THE WORLD MASTERS. By Grorcz 


GriFFiTH, Author of ‘‘ The Angel of the Revolution,” &c. [Second Edition, 


Dundee Courier.—* He has performed his work ina brilliant manner, and has 
given to the public a book which will rivet attention.” 


FUGITIVE ANNE. By Mrs. Campsety 


PrAED, Author of “The Scourge Stick,” &c. [Third Edition. 
Sketch.—‘‘ Mrs, Campbell Praed has produced a story which is in every way 
excellent, and which possesses much of the fascination of ‘She’ and ‘King 


Solomon’s Mines.’”’ 
AN UNWISE VIRGIN. By Mrs. 


Covutson Kernanay, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy’s,” &c. 
- [Second Edition. 
Globe.—* The incidents related are presented with such an air of conviction, 
as the reader will find it difficult to breathe and yet resist. Here isa stirring 
story if you like.” 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 


By G. B. Burarn, Author of ‘A Wilful Woman,” &c. [Second Edition. 
Times.—‘* An interesting, amusing book, never absurd and never dull, in 
many ways original, and full of good mental cheer.” 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. By Mrs. 


AYLMER GowinG, Author of “ As Cesar’s Wife,” &c. [Second Edition. 
Sir Epwin ARrnNo_p writes :—‘‘ In this book I have found very much more to 
admire, to wonder at, and sincerely to enjoy, than to criticise. I have been 
astonished at the inventiveness, the grace, and the learning of the volume; 
the story I find charming and picturesque.” 


THE JADE EYE. By Fercus Hume, 


Author of “‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. [Next week. 


THE ARCADIANS. By J.S. Frercuer, 


Author of ‘‘ When Charles the First was King,” &c. With 8 Illustrations, 
(Shortly. 


THE INDISCRETION of GLADYS. 


By Lucas CieEve, Author of “ His Italian Wife,” &. » [Shortly. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES § BOOKSELLERS’ 
JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 


COUNT VON BLUMENTHAL 


FOR 1866 AND 1870-71. 
Edited by Count ALBRECHT VON BLUMENTHAL, 
And Translated by “Major A. D. GILLESPIE-ADDISON. 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


Globe.—‘* A volume of very great interest and value, not only to the student 
of political and military history, but to all intelligent, educated readers.” 


THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA 
By G. F. ABBOTT. With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

Daily Mail.—“ Deeply suggestive. It should be read by all who desire an 

intelligent understanding of what may soon become the burning topic of the day, 


WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. By 
Major H. H. AUSTIN, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations and a May, lis. net. 

World.—* An exceedingly interesting account of the Uganda Mutiny. Major 

Austin should find a wide circle of readers for his graphic description of the 

chief crisis in the history of Uganda.” 


THE MINOR MORALIST: Some Essays in the 

Art of Everyday Conduct. By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—‘* All seven essays are, we think, very good; two of them seem to 
us to be quite charming, full of common sense and humour, without a touch 
either of censoriousness or cynicism, The paper on ‘ Middle Age’ deserves to 
be read with serious attention.” 








PROFESSOR RALEIGH’S NEW BOOK. 


WORDSWORTH. By Wacrer Rateicu, Professor 


of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LITTLE RED FISH. 


(Second Impression.) By P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES. 


By ANTOINETTE WEBER. 
THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 


THE TAINT OF THE CITY. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 








London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’ LIST. 


. “It is not easy to think of any book published for 
many years that is likely to make a greater sensation 
than this work.”—Daity Matt. 


SECOND THOUSAND.—2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY 


And its Survival of Bodily Death. 
By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


ON MONDAY, MARCH I6th. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION 
IN IRELAND 


FLOOD—GRATTAN—O’CONNELL. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 
NEW EDITION.—2 vols. Svo, 25s. net. 


*.* This New Edition is greatly enlarged and re-written, and contains 
a new Introduction. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, 
THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. By AnpREw Lanc. New Edition. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 

* * The text of this work has been revised by the Author, but 
otherwise is the same in a cheaper form as that which was published 
by Messrs. Goupil with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of 
Historical Volumes. 


THE BERNARDS OF ABINGTON AND 
NETHER WINCHENDON: A FAMILY HISTORY. By Mrs. Napier 
Hiacins. 2 vols. 8vo, 2s. net. 

*.* This family was settled at Abington (Northamptonshire) for 
two or three centuries. Abington Abbey was erected by a Bernard, 
and it was Sir John Bernard who was the husband of the last of 
Shakespeare's descendants. 


THE LAW OF LIKENESS. 
8vo, 9s. net. 

*.* This book contains an appeal for a fuller recognition of the 
essential nobility of man as made in the image of God and atter His 
likeness. This revelation of Divinity is regarded as sufficient and as 
containing within itself at all times all needed elements of renewal. 


RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND: based on 
Facts which are never in Dispute. By the Rev. CHARLEs Voyser, B.A., 
formerly Vicar of Healaugh, Yorkshire, Minister of the Theistic Church. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

** Mr. Voysey has long been known as one of the most thoughtful defenders 
of religion against the attacks of Atheist and Agnostic, and in this volume he 
appears at his best....... No one has put the argument for a Divine and conscious 
governance of the world more convincingly than he.” 

—Sheffield Daily Independent. 


GOSPEL RECORDS INTERPRETED BY 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By H. A. Datuas, Author of “The Victory 
that Overcometh.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘* The author’s aim throughout is to help his readers to discover for them- 
selves a more natural explanation of the actions and words of Jesus Christ than 
current commentaries offer, and to feel more vividly the spontaneity of his life 
and that pervading unity and simplicity which are innate in any really great 

ersonality. This book may not find a wide acceptance, yet there is so much 

ife and force in it, and it throws such a strong illumination upon the person 
and work of our Lord, that it would not surprise us to find it creating a sensation 
in the religious world.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


GOD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By the Very 


Rev. T. B. Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


CLYT/AEMNESTRA: a Tragedy. By Arnoup F. 
Graves. With a Preface by Rosrert Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

“ An ambitious play with an obvious title to distinction.”—Daily News, 


SERIA LUDO. ByaDrerrante. Post 4to, 5s. net. 
*,* Sketches and Verses, mainly reprinted from the “ St. James’s 
Gazette.” 











By Davip Bates. 





NEW FICTION. 
NEW ROMANCE BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 


By H. Riper Haccarp. With 16 Illustrations by Bram Saw. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
“Those who know Mr. Haggard (and who does not ?) will expect to find 
these pages packed with graphic incident, and they will not be disappointed.” 
—Daily Mail. 


KARL OF ERBACH: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ 
War. By H.C. Barter, Author of “‘ My Lady of Orange.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
‘©¢@@fi of Erbach’ presents an admirable study of a strong man, who plays 
his own game in his own way, with honour and conscience ever before him, 
and the setting, with its thrilling chances of love and war, is finely managed 
in the gallant style of historical fiction.”—Sketch. 
**A dashing example of the historic-romantic order of fiction.” —Outlook. 


MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW List 


ee 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
MRS. WILFRID WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LIGHT BEHIND, 


By the Author of ‘*ONE POOR SCRUPLE,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“« The Light Behind’ makes a distinct advance upon Mrs, A: 
‘One Poor Scruple,’ .nd that is saying a great deal.” Ward S firstnorel, 
—Baron de Boox- Worms in Punch, 

‘* Mrs. Ward’s second novel will add to a reputation whi ; 

deservedly high.” —Mr. W. L. Courtney, in Daily Tologvaphs elvendy Stands 
“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s second novel does more than sustain th : 

her first. ‘One Poor Scruple’ placed its writer in the haute volle etn ot 

writers of fiction ; the present is a finer work.”—World, ve @ HYing 
“This is eminently a book to read, and in some ways an ad 

Ward’s previous book, good as that was.” — Westminster, Gasette, on Mrs, 
“*The Light Behind’ is a very accomplished novel, more likely to p} 

than even her previous one, in which Mrs. Ward attained distinction ro 

success.”—Dr, WILLIAM Barry, in Bookman. n and 
“The rare promise of Mrs, Wilfrid Ward’s first novel has ri 

fulfilment in her second.”—Tablet, Tpened to a fing 








A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’s 
HORSE. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, 
Author of “Rupert by the Grace of God,” “‘ Beatrix Infelix,” &, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. Crown 8v0, 6s, 


‘“‘A vigorous and effective historical novel......it has human feeling and q 
strong sense of form.”—Academy. 

“A vivid portrayal of some of the outstanding battle scenes of the war 
depicted in graphic narrative.”—Scotsman, . 

‘The soldier heroine will enlist even hardened reader's sympathies.” Outlook, 


By HENRY HARLAND. 
MADEMOISELLE MISS. 


New Edition.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
By the Author of 
‘*THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX,” ‘‘THE LADY PARAMOUNT,” 
**COMEDIES AND ERRORS.” ‘*GREY ROSES.” 


THE WINDING ROAD. By Euizasem 
GODFREY. Crown 8vo, 6s. Second Edition. 
“The story has true charm.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“‘ Always fascinating. One of the best things in recent fiction.”—Standard, 
“A distinguished piece of work throughout.”—Athenzum. 
“Miss Godfrey has the mind of a poet.”—Literary World. 











SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Full of bright and interesting chapters.”—Times. 
“Very witty, and highly entertaining.”"—Daily Mail. 
“Not a single page is dull.”—Guardian, 


A NEW VERSION OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
THE RUBAIYAT OF UMAR KHAI- 


YAM. Done into English from the French of J. B. NICOLAS, by 
FREDERIC BARON CORVO, Author of “In His Own Image,” &, 
With an Introduction by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. Together wth 
a Reprint of the French Text. Printed in two colours, crown &vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF SHAKE: 
SPEARE. With Special Reference to the so-called Droeshout Original and 
the Ely Palace Portrait. By JOHN CORBIN, Author of “‘ The Elizabethan 
Hamlet,” &c. With 5 Full-page Illustrations, small 4to, 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE WILD 


GARDEN. ByS. W. FITZHERBERT. With numerous Full-Page IIlus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net ; post-free from any Bookseller, 2s. 9d. 

*,* This is the thirteenth volume ee, of the ‘‘ Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening,’ Edited by Harry Roberts. 














READY SHORTLY. 


THE TRAMP’S HANDBOOK. By 


HARRY ROBERTS. For the use of Travellers, Soldiers, Cyclists, and 
Lovers of the Country. Feap. 8vo (6 in. by 4 in.), cloth, 3s. 6d, net; 
leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


*,* This is Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Country Handbooks” Series. 


CONTRASTS. By the Hon. 


HENNIKER, Author of ‘‘In Scarlet and Grey.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY 


PHAYRE. By W. J. LOCKE, Author of ‘‘ Derelicts,” &c. New Edition, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Mrs. 














LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, W.; and New York. 
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From Mr. Grant Richards’s List. 


The REVISED EDITION of the WORKS of LEO TOLSTOY. 
Edited by AYLMER MAUDE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. per vol. 
E 


SURRECTION. 


Translated by LOUISE MAUDE. 


i taining fresh matter, and 33 Illustrations by 
With Profnce, Appene (The aw Unillustrated, cloth, 2s.) 


“Your translations are very good, and I do not wish for — eee 
6d. NOW READY. 6d. 
RESURRECTION. Sixrewny Eprrion. 


Giving the Complete Text as written by COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Revised translation by LOUISE MAUDE. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. 
Essays by AYLMER MAUDE. 
SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


THE LIFE OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By MURAT HALSTEAD. 
Tllustrated, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, net. 
“FRENCH FICTION OF THE XIXtx CENTURY.”—III. 


THE ABBE AUBAIN & MOSAICS. 
By PROSPER MERIMEE. 
With Introduction by ArTHuR Symons. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE PIT. By Frank Norris. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr. Norris is one of the very few novelists who have 
geen that there is something epic in the huge conflict of modern business life. 
....But the triumph is in showing bow romance may underlie business, and 
how, in the modern world the great financier is taking the place of the great 


—r BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
McTEAGUE, 6s.; A MAN’S WOMAN, 6s.; SHANGHAIED, 3s. 6d.; 
BLIX, 38. 6d. ; THE OCTOPUS, 6s. 


THE THIN RED LINE OF HEROES 
By Mrs. FRED MATURIN. 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Mail.—‘‘ Everyone who cares for the fun that can be got out of 
the real facts of life should buy ‘The Thin Red Line of Heroes.’” 


KNIT BY FELONY. 
By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, 
Author of “His Familiar Foe.” 6s. 


MATILDA’S MABEL. 
By A. NEIL LYONS, 
Author of “‘ Hookey.” Feap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


A NEW CHILDREN’S STORY. 


WYEMARKE’S MOTHER. 
By EDWARD H. COOPER. 
Illustrated, 5s. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


MAXIMILIAN L.,, 


HOLY ROMAN EMPEROR. 


(Stanhope Historical Essay, 1901.) 





By R. W. SETON WATSON, of New College, Oxford. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


“An admirable sketch of a most interesting personality.” 
—English Historical Review. 


“Has won the praise of the best judges as a sound and sane 
piece of work.” —Saturday Review. 


“For the part dealing with these intellectual and artistic matters 
we have nothing but praise, and asa presentment of the facts in 
English we do not know that it has its parallel. This really 
demands attention.” —Atheneum. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
Bosse BOUGHT (Old and New). Any Quantity for Cash. 
ich 





25s. EACH OFFERED for Freeman’s Hist. Geog., 2 vols.; Jesse’s 
ard IIT., 1862; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838; 
Cooke's Algae, 2 vols.; Marco Polo, 1875; Pater’s Renaissance, 1873. Rare Books 


FROM ISBISTER & 60.’S LIST. 


A NEW AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 


WOLFVILLE DAYS. 


3/6 3/6 
By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS, 


The Daily Telegraph says:—“ Bret Harte seems to have be- 
queathed his mantle to the author of this remarkable little book 
of sketches of life in Arizona, Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis. The 
narrator in each case is an individual called the Old Cattleman, 
who in his day has been handy with his firing-iron, with the 
cards, with the glass, with the lariat, a genial desperado....... He 
reels off some excellent stories of ‘ Wolfville’ at its best and 
worst....... Mr. Lewis is practically unknown in England, but 
this little book should gain him a host of friends. Humourists, 
worthy of the name, are scarce, but he assuredly is one.” 


The Daily News says:—“<Mr. Lewis is certainly a great 
discovery.” 


The Daily Mail says :—“That Mr. Lewis reveals in this book a 
fresh talent, that he expresses in original terms a new view of 
life is certain, and we recommend ‘ Wolfville Days’ to all those 
who do not prefer their fiction cut and dried.” 


-  QULLIVER JOE. ‘1 


By JONATHAN QUICK, Dean of St. Rattrick’s, 


How he embarked on the good ship Radical and was shipwrecked on the lie- 
lowing land of Silhlyput, where he found himself a giant among the tiny 
Sillypushians ; how he afterwards journeyed to the land of Screwger, and fell 
among GIANTS. 

“ An uncommonly joyous little volume,.”—To-day. 








“One of the best skits published in the present generation.” - 
— per 
18tx THOUSAND. 


1/- WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT. 1/- 


net, ® net. 


‘A delightful skit...... the travesty extends even to the pictorial illustrations 

which are admirably chosen and described. Nay, even the advertisements are 

full of fun.”—Globe. 

“‘The subtlety of their (the illustrations) humour is a thing which is not 

to be described.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘* Half-an-hour’s hearty laughter is assured to the reader of this little book.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle, 

“The authors of this brilliantly witty parody are to be congratulated on 

having eum by perfectly fair means a work of humour likely to become 

classical.” 





“A POETS DREAMS.” 


6/- THE HILL OF TROUBLE. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
STORIES MYSTICAL, MEDIZVAL, AND SUPERNATURAL. 
“There are some wonderfully clever examples of pure imaginative writing, 


as refreshing in these days to a jaded novel reader as a cool draught of pure 
morning air admitted into a fevered room.”—Scotsman. 


TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
6/- By HOLMAN FREELAND. 6/- 
‘Trelawny is an artist with a strongly defined 2@d well-drawn character. 


His doings are recorded with abundant vivacity, and with a literary talent of 
a high order.”—To-day. 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. 


6/- By PHIL., E. KAY, & H. PERRY ROBINSON. 6/- 


‘Tt may be doubted whether even Mr. Kipling could concentrate in one 
volume more varied aspects of life and strange happenings in widely separate 
portions of the Empire. It is a book to be read, and to be kept.”—Athenaum, 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. 


By JACK LONDON, 
6/- Author of “The God of His Fathers.” 6/- 


“In his own particular field Mr. London’s supremacy is undisputed.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


ON THE VELDT IN THE 
SEVENTIES. 


By Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES WARREN, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
16/- With Maps and Illustrations. 16/- 


“‘'The student of South African politics will find it well worth perusal.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
6/- A New Biography by FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW. 6j- 


I}Justrated with Reproductions of Famous Cartoons by Tenniel, 
Linley Sambourne, E. T. Reed, Harry Furniss, Ape, Spy, &c. 


6/- 























supplied, Catalogue free.-HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 





ISBISTER and CO., Ltd.,15 and 16 Tavistock Street, London, W.O, 














CASSELL AND COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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VOL. IV. READY SHORTLY, with nina of 500 Illustrations & 10 Coloured Plates, of the 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


By Eminent Writers. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8. MANN, MA. 
Vol. IV. Covers the Period from 16038 to 1714. 





ey 


READY SHORTLY, Profusely Illustrated, price 6s. 
AMERICA AT WORK. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
A FOURTH IMPRESSION of THE REAL SIBERIA, price 6s., is now on sale, 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE SPRING SEASON, 
1. JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. With 8 Illustrations. Price gs, 


AN APRIL PRINCESS. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. Price 6s. 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 
By HEADON HILL. Price 65. 
4. THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY REVEL, 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Price és. 
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READY SHORTLY. A CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 








NOW READY. 
THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


LIVING LONDON. _ Editea by GEorGE R. sims. 


The Complete Work contains upwards of 1, 300 Illustrations from Special Photographs and from Original Drawings 
specially executed by Leading Artists. Price 12s. each volume ; half-leather, 16s. each volume. 





NOW READY.—VOL. Ill, OF 
THE NATION’S PICTURES. 


Containing a selection of 48 Pictures Reproduced in Colour from some of the most modern Paintings in the Public 
Picture Galleries of Great Britain. . Price 12s. ; half-leather, 15s. 





NOW READY.—A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


CUPID’S GARDEN. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





PART |. READY MARCH 25th, price 6d. net, of 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


By W. SWAYSLAND. With Notes on Birds’ Eggs by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., 
And Beautiful Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and others. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. ES 


Loxpon: Printed by Love & Maucomsow (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; and Published baba Baker for the ‘‘ Spectator” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County ot Middlesex, Saturday, March 14th, 1903, 























